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Jars Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


recording life of a blues singer 

is normally of short duration. A 
very few artists attain long-term 
popularity on the unhappily named 
“race” lists and those who come to 
mind are LeRoy Carr, Bessie Smith, 
Peetie Wheatstraw, Georgia White and 
Blind Boy Fuller. As against these 
artists who recorded regularly over a 
period of years there are literally 
hundreds who make just a few records 
and then vanish into obscurity. The 
reasons for this are twofold. On the 
one hand, in an admittediy limited 
sphere, it is only the exceptional 
artists who succeed in establishing an 
individual style which has a special 
appeal for the Negro buyers of these 
records. On the other hand, the 
economics of the “race” lists show the 
record companies in anything but a 
good light. The number of artists able 
to record blues is very great indeed 
and the record companies normally 
pay only a few dollars for a session. 
There is always a willing pool of blues 
singers only too anxious to earn such 
trivial amounts as the companies pay, 
and it is no easy matter for the artist 
who feels he has been unjustly treated 
and who shows his feelings openly, to 
maintain his position as a regular re- 
cording artist. For this reason, we 
find that the race catalogues of the 
various large recording companies con- 
tain only a few artists who record over 
a period of years and, for the rest, we 
find many singers who make the odd 
one or two sessions and are then heard 
of no more. 


JIVE AND ECKSTINE 

It is an undeniable fact that since the 
last war the tastes of the buyers of this 
particular type of record have altered. 
Today one is exceedingly fortunate to 
be able to find an authentic blues 
singer recording for any large commer- 
cial recording company. The so-called 
Rhythm and Blues Series of the vari- 
ous American firms consist mainly of 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


By ALBERT J. McCARTHY 


LONNIE JOHNSON—SUPERB GUITAR STYLIST AND TOP-RANKING 
BLUES SINGER. 


cheap jive recordings by small groups 
and of innumerable sides by singers 
who model themselves on Billy Eck- 
stine. The few remaining authentic 
blues singers are to be found in the 
lists of the smaller companies and we 
find Lonnie Johnson recording for the 
King Record Company of Cincinatti. 

Lonnie Johnson is the only blues 
singer recording today who was a top- 
ranking artist in the mid-twenties. His 
first record was made in November. 
1925, and with breaks varying from two 
to five years he has been recording ever 
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since. This alone is sufficient to give an 
indication that there is a very definite 
public for Johnson’s highly individual 
singing and it is certainly pleasing to 
know that we shall shortly have the 
opportunity of hearing him in person. 

Lonnie Johnson was born on Febru- 
ary 8th, 1889, in New Orleans. He was 
the first child of a family of twelve. His 
formative years were spent in New - 
Orleans during its heyday and he had 
a first-hand opportunity of hearing all 
the great jazz musicians in person. In 
1912 he started his career as a pro- 
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fessional musician and singer. Shortly 
after this an influenza epidemic re- 
sulted in the death of thirteen of 
Lonnie’s immediate family. In 1915, 
Lonnie found himself alone in New 
Orleans. He remarked on this to an 
American collector, Mark Thomas: 
“When a thing like that happens you 
don’t want to stay around. It keeps on 
your mind. So I left New Orleans and 
went North.” 

It is little realised that in 1917 
Lonnie Johnson was a member 
of a_ theatrical company which 
came to London. He returned to 
America at the end of the war and 
took up an engagement at a theatre 
in St. Louis. It was at this period that 
he met Charlie Creath who persuaded 
him to play with his orchestra on the 
steamer “St. Paul.” He remained with 
Creath until 1922. Then he left St. 
Louis and commenced touring through- 
out the Southern States, but around 
1924 he ceased his musical activities 
and worked for a while in a foundry. 
In 1925 he was married and returned 
to St. Louis and resumed his guitar 
playing. 


RECORDINGS 


Johnson’s first records were made 
for the Okeh Company and he subse- 
quently turned out dozens of records 
for the Company until 1932. When 
Columbia took over the Okeh label he 
continued recording for them. Apart 
from his own records, he appeared 
with innumerable other singers as an 
acompanist and made quite a few 
records with Louis Armstrong, Duke 
Ellington and other groups. It was in 
1928 that Johnson first started record- 
ing the guitar duets with the late Eddie 
Lang and, at this period, he was very 
friendiy with Lang, who expressed a 
great admiration for his work. In 1929 
Lonnie moved to New York City where 
he remained until 1933. In that year 
he left New York and went with Put- 
ney Dandridge to Cleveland. He re- 
mained in Cleveland for three years 
and then moved to Chicago. From 1937 
to 1940 Lonnie played at the “Three 
Deuces” Club but in the latter year the 
Club was burned down and until 1944 
Lonnie moved between Chicago, Detroit 
and Kansas City. Finally, in 1944, he 
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returned to Chicago and has remained 
there to this day. At the moment he 
is playing at a small Club and I believe 
that his visit to London will be his first 
trip away from Chicago for eight years. 
It is rather remarkable that Lonnie 
should make his first appearance over- 
seas as an artist in his own right at the 
age of 63. He should provide us with 
a fund of information on singers and 
musicians, past and present, for his 
career has spanned the great era of 
New Orleans music and the classic 
blues period right down to the present 
day. 


As a singer, I would not place John- 
son in the very highest rank of blues 
artists. His is not, for example, quite 
in the category of a Big Bill Broonzy 
or a LeRoy Carr. However, leaving 
aside the few exceptional artists, I 
would have no hesitation in saying 
that he is in the forefront of what 
might be termed the “second rank.” 
It is too easily assumed that the 
words “second rank” imply criticism, 
but I often feel that those artists who 
just fail to come into the category of 
“great” are sometimes the most inter- 
esting. With the exception of Big Bill 
Broonzy, John Lee Hooker and Muddy 
Waters who are basically folk singers, 
there can be little doubt that Johnson 
is the finest blues singer recording 
today. 


URBAN SINGER 


singing ‘is not of the 
shouting variety. He has a soft in- 
sinuative voice and particular 
forte lies in his ability to introduce 
subtle modulations which always en- 
sure an interpretation that is original. 
I would be very surprised if he has a 
powerful voice and am sure that much 
of his art would be lost without the 
aid of amplification. He is primarily 
an urban singer, and while he un- 
doubtedly drew to some extent on the 
rural sources which were such an im- 
portant factor in building uv the blues 
repertoire, his material more accur- 
ately reflects the urban environment 
in which he has spent a great deal of 
his life. 


It is very difficult to select records 
from the hundreds that he has made 
and to say that any particular sides are 
better than the rest. A record which 
serves as an excellent illustration of 
his particular style is Backwater 
Blues on Okeh 8466. This number, 
associated to such a great extent with 
the late Bessie Smith, receives a 
highly individual treatment from 
Johnson. The pathos of this particu- 
lar blues is adequately expressed, but 
whereas Bessie Smith’s interpretation 
seemingly had an _ atmosphere of 
accusation. we find that Johnson’s is 
much more a pure statement of fact. 
Throughout the years Johnson has 
turned out blues records of a consist- 
ently high quality even if, at times, 
the recording companies persuaded 
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him to make records of the calibre of 
Toothache Blues which have an un- 
deniably pornographic appeal. The 
Decca records which he made in 1937 
have been somewhat neglected, but 
some of these, such as Floodwater 
Blues (De7397) and Friendless and 
Blue (De 7487) would seem to me to 
be amongst his finest work. The re- 
cords he made for Bluebird and, more 
recently, for King seem to me to be 
less interesting than his Okeh record- 
ings. Some of them are pleasing, but 
they appear to lack the feeling for the 
genre which was so apparent in his 
early work. It is possible that he is 
in person a very much greater singer 
than his latest records would lead us 
to believe. We have, after all, the 
recent example of Big Bill Broonzy 
as a caution against too facile general- 
isations. I certainly hope that he will 
give us as pleasant a surprise as did 
Broonzy. 


LEADING GUITARIST 


As a guitar player there can be little 
doubt that he is the greatest of all the 
blues artists. When I congratulated 
Broonzy recently on his guitar playing 
on one number, shrugged his 
shoulders and said that he _ really 
didn’t feel that he was a very good 
guitarist and that Lonnie Johnson was 
the man. This intense admiration for 
Johnson's guitar work is felt by nearly 
all his fellow blues artists. 


I do not know enough about the 
technical side of guitar playing to be 
able to give an adequate analysis. His 
style is an extremely personal one and 
it is strange that it appears to have 
been so little copied. It is, of course, 
possible that it requires a degree of 
technique which the other blues artists 
lack. Whereas with most singers the 
guitar work is secondary to the sing- 
ing, in the case of Johnson it is true to 
say that he is a guitarist in his own 
right and if he had never sung at all, 
he would still be a considerable artist 
as a result of his playing. The fact that 
he was featured on records with such 
diverse musicians as Louis Armstrong. 
Duke Ellington, Eddie Lang and King 
Oliver shows the esteem in which he is 
held. He has made innumerable guitar 
solos and two of the best were issued 
over here on Parlophone. They are 
Playing With The Strings and Stomp- 
ing ‘Em Along Slow and these two 
sides amply illustrate his prowess on 
his instrument. It is to be hoped that 
Johnson will feature some guitar solos 
at his concert on June 28th. 


It is always very difficult to judge a 
man by records alone and yet ulti- 
mately we have no other means of 
assessing an artist’s work. In John- 
son’s case, an assessment based purely 
on his recorded work does consider- 
able honour to the man himself. It is 
to be hoped that his stature will be 
enhanced when we have the pleasure 
of hearing him in person. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
THE PICTURE 


BY 
STEVE RACE 


ACK in 1949, Sidney Bechet, Hot 
Lips Page, Charlie Parker, Miles 
Davis and several dozen other music- 
ians from all over the world converged 
upon Paris for the Jazz Festival. 


It was a memorable week. Most 
unforgettable moment, perhaps, was 
the grand finale to the last Salle Pleyel 
concert, when between 20 and 30 
musicians took turns to play double 
choruses of Farewell Blues. It was 
the most expensive jam session one 
could ever wish to see, but not hear. 
Standing in the middle of the stage, 
the two great men—Bechet and Parker 
—seemed to be getting on quite well 
together. 


I suppose some enterprising French- 
man recorded that mammoth Blues of 
Farewell. If he did, he may since 
have noticed an excellent two choruses 
of modernistic alto sandwiched 
between Hazy Osterwald (Switzerland) 
and Bernard Peiffer (France). Or was 
it between Toots Thielmans (Belgium) 
and Big Chief Russell Moore (U.S.A.)? 
I don’t remember the sandwich, but I 
remember the filling. 


The delectable sandwich spread was 
provided by Arne Domnerus 
(Sweden), who will shortly be making 
a guest appearance at the Festival 
Hall in the N.F.J.O.’s annual modernist 
concert. 


Strangely enough, we didn’t think 
much about Domnerus then. Perhaps 
it was just that the Swedish All-Stars 
were so brilliant we somehow didn’t 
think of them individually. Maybe 
he was a little overshadowed by the 
impeccable, liquid clarinet playing of 
Putte Wickman. 


Anyway, Domnerus is now _ just 
about the most important man _ in 
Swedish modern jazz, with the possible 
exception of baritone player Lars 
Gullin, whose recent appearance in 
the Metronome Poll was mentioned by 
Pip Wedge in the May issue. (“For 2 
foreigner to appear at all in the plac- 
ings is unusual, to say the least — 


I'm not sure that it isn’t unprece- 
dented.”’) 


Could it be that the honour which 
London could once claim—of being the 
most jazz-productive town outside 
America—is moving East to Stock- 
holm? It may be so, and_ since 
Domnerus is the leading soloist on the 
leading bop’ instrument in that 
country, let’s examine his work for a 
moment. 

The Swedish All-Star Six tunes on 
Esquire 10-118 make an_ interesting 
introduction to his earlier develop- 
ment. They were made three months 
before the Paris Festival of 1949, with 
several of the musicians who made 
up the Swedish group which played 
there. The titles—Exactly Like You 
and Sweet Sue—are worth bearing in 
mind, since few musicians even then 
could manage to produce anything 
original on so hackneyed a pair of 
chord sequences. 

Yet Domnerus manages it. His tone 
is full and, so to speak, saxophonic, 


ARNE DOMNERUS 
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and his ideas remarkably free from 
the cliches which his contemporaries 
in other European countries found so 
irresistible. 


Eight months later, in the autumn of 
the Paris Festival year, Domnerus 
made Night and Day (10-117) on 
clarinet with a group of his own*. 
The difference is astonishing. Now, 
clearly, the Tristano/Konitz/La Porta 
influence holds sway; a school for 
which (let it be said) I have no time 
at all, and which will I believe be 
considered of little or no account when 
the final story of what we call 
“modern” jazz comes to be told. 


The instrumental mastery of Dom- 
nerus is beyond question, his tone 
impeccable (if a little cold) and — 
most important of all, since he is a 
jazzman—his ideas as fluent § and 
original as ever, but somehow the 
heart has gone. 


The third example of Domnerus’ 
work I’ve been listening to lately is 
Stuffy/Chloe (10-194), made 5 months 
later with the leader back on alto. The 
first side, Hawk’s tune, is'a much more 
healthy vehicle for an altoman who 
once had almost the “guts” of a 
Willie Smith. 


The difference, due perhaps to the 
enlivening presence of a_ trumpet 
player or maybe to the Duke Jordan- 
ish influence of pianist Bengt Halberg, 
is astonishing once again, though this 
time the change is for the better. 
Domnerus seems to have found the 
secret of playing with a beat; his style 
is once again forceful and, as ever, 
thoroughly original in phrase-con- 
struction. 

I hope his rejection of the emascu- 
lating Konitz influence is lasting, and 
has survived the visit to Sweden last 
year of old Subconscious Lee himself. 
(That remains to be seen at the 
Festival Hall.) What is more to the 
point is that, affections and influences 
apart, he bears the unmistakable 
mark of a soloist who has found him- 
self. 


The N.F.J.O. concert will be inter- 
esting in a great many ways. Rob 
Pronk, whose work I am hoping to 
find as intriguing as his name, will be 
playing alongside some of our most 
enlightened modernists. will 
again be heard in the environment 
which I (alone, perhaps) believe it 
deserves—the concert hall—freed from 
the distractions of young men and 
women showing off respectively their 
agility and their tartan tights. I look 
forward to that. 

But most of all I look forward to 
hearing the present-day Domnerus, an 
original European musician with a 
beat. I think he’s going to be the ! 
of the show. See if I’m right. 


*I make no attempt to cover all his 
recorded work; merely some of the 
more significant sides. 
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ESPITE the fact that with the intro- 
duction of microgroove record- 
ings in this country, a great step for- 
ward in quality and range was made. 
very little has been written on LP re- 
cords from a jazz angle. 


The new 33 1-3 r.p.m. records have 
many advantages over the old 78 r.p.m. 
discs. They are unbreakable; they 
save much space in storage; and the 
quality and absence of surface noise 
is quite remarkable. 


Many of you will by this time have 
invested in a dual-speed player, but 
will perhaps be uncertain as to what 
exactly has been issued which is 
worthy of your attention. 


Considering that the jazz collector 
has not as yet started an outcry for 
jazz on LP, the Decca-Brunswick- 
Capitol people have been exceedingly 
generous with their jazz issues. 


They started with the “History cf 
Jazz” (LC6507/8, 6520 and 6527), which 
although as a “history” fell somewhat 
short of the mark, nevertheless in- 
cluded some excellent music—especi- 
ally by Leadbelly, the Zutty Singleton 
and the Jay McShann portions. 


For the Dixieland addict there is 
jazz aplenty. “The Dixieland Jazz 
Battle” (LA8515) has excellent material 


Whether you are an established Record 
Collector or a beginner, the Best Service and 
the Jazz Records YOU most want are to be 
found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. 


(Doug. Dobell - Record Manager) 


Come and see for yourself our large selec- 
tion of Records, Foreign and Rare, New 
and Secondhand—catering for all tastes. 
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FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST— 
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FROM THE 


MICROGROOVES 


By SINCLAIR TRAILL 
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by Pete Daily’s Chicagoans, featuring 
the fine clarinet of Rosy McHargue, 
backed by the clean trumpet of Phil 
Napoleon and his Memphis Five. From 
the latter mention should be made of 
the humorous, but swingy Blue Danube 
Goes Dixieland. 

There are two records under the 
Eddie Condon banner. “The George 
Gershwin Jazz Concert” (LA8518), from 
which Swanee and Somebody Loves 
Me are first class, and “We Called It 
Music.” This second album might well 
have been labelled “by Jack Tea- 


garden” for it features his trombone 
and singing in every title. 

Pete Daily has another issue .on 
LC6525. There are unusual! 
tunes to be heard on this record, and 
Pete has a really excellent little Dixie 
band. | Want To Linger; What's Your 
Story; and Dixie Shuffle are all first- 
rate material (British bands please 
copy!). 

Sharkey Bonano and His Kings of 
Dixieland are on LC6531, but whilst 
She’s Cryin’ For Me and Bourbon 
Street Bounce are very typical of this 
band’s white-New Orleans approach, 
the general quality of the group does 
not reach that of Daily’s. 

A rather unexpected issue is on 
LA8526 by Bud Freeman’s Summa 
Cum Laude Orchestra. This band had 
the advantage of having Max Kamin- 
sky as their trumpet lead. Max at this 
time (1940) was just about the best 
white trumpeter going, and on these 
sides he is well flanked by Brad 
Gowans, trombone; and Pee Wee Rus- 
sell, clarinet. The rhythm section have 
a real beat, and if a little of the Summa 
Cum Laude had been reversed into a 
trifle of the Yerba Buena, this band 
would have been a world beater. It is, 
however, a record which will grace 
any collection. 

To wind up, there are two wonder- 
ful records by Louis Armstrong. On 
LA8528 he is featured with the Luis 
Russell band; except for Dippermouth 
Blues in which he fronts the Jimmy 
Dorsey Orchestra, and which, surpris- 
ingly enough, swings like mad. The 
titles are When The Saints; Bye and 
Bye; West End Blues; Mahogany Hall 
Stomp; Dippermouth Blues; Save It 
Pretty Mama; You Rascal You; When 
It’s Sleepy Time Down South—many of 
these have been taken from different 
masters from the original Decca issues. 

Louis’ second record is on LA8534, 
and is a concert by his All Stars. 
That's For Me features Armstrong ; 
Fine And Dandy, Earl Hines; | Surren- 
der Dear, Barney Bigard with an Arm- 
strong vocal; Baby, Won’t You Please 
Come Home is for Jack Teagarden; and 
Russian Lullaby, the whole band, with 
Arville Shaw’s bass in prominence. 

All-in-all these LPs are an excellent 
lot, and will certainly make a good 
nucleus for a long-playing jazz collec- 
tion. 
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The American Jazz Scene 
By FLOYD LEVIN 


HE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE. ... 
A pair of recent openings suggest 

the possibility of changing trends in 
these parts. The Los Angeles. area has, 
for several years, provided employ- 
ment for more Dixie combos than any 
other city in the nation, as _ these 


monthly scannings will attest; how- 


ever, during the past month, the two- 
beat boys have begun losing ground. 
Sardi’s, a home for such groups as 
Nichols, Daily, Lamare, etc., has aban- 
doned its long established policy and 
currently features Benny Carter’s sex- 
tet. A few blocks down Hollywood 
Boulevard, The Royal Room has 
similarly revamped its style of enter- 
tainment. Until this month, the room 
has spotlighted the Jack Teagarden 
band and for several years has pro- 
vided a Dixie beat for its patrons; but 
now the Charlie Barnet crew will 
occupy the stand. It should also be 
noted that Tiffany’s, where one could 
view such attractions as Muggsy 
Spanier, Sharkey Bonano, or Louis 
Armstrong, has_ successfully main- 
tained a Sarah Vaughan—King Cole— 
June Christy—George Shearing-type of 
format. These disparities, however, 
are being offset at The Hangover Club, 
where Rosy McHargue’s stalwart five 
continue to lure the crowds. The fresh 
sound of Rosy’s new group has been 
captured by Jump Records, who are 
releasing several recently cut sides this 
month. Rosy unwraps his alto for the 
first time on wax and we think you'll 
enjoy his Singin’ The Blues. ...A 
new face appeared in the Kid Ory 
line-up. Pianist Lloyd Glenn, who has 
kept Buster Wilson’s chair warm since 


LLOYD GLENN 


the latter’s death, turned in his notice. 
Ory called upon old-timer Harvey 
Brooks to handle the keyboard chore. 
Lloyd has formed his own modern- 
styled band to cash-in on his lengthy 
string of rhythm blues recordings that 
have kept the juke boxes jumping for 
the past year. 


OUR MAIL DISCLOSED. ... From 
San Francisco, Turk Murphy informs 
us of his recent opening at The Italian 
Village. The popular trombonist is 
featuring his vocal discovery Claire 
Austin, who is being acclaimed as the 
nation’s leading white blues singer. 


TURK MURPHY 


Her recorded version of Cakewalking 
Babies has Good Time Jazz executives 
grinning happily. Our spies in the 
North report that Bob Short, formerly 
with the Castle Jazz Band, doubles on 
tuba and trumpet with the Murphy 
band. While burping into the tuba, 
Short keeps his trumpet warm and 
cozy on an electric pad. Oh, the won- 
der of this electronic age! ... From 
Baltimore, Maryland, Mr. H. F. Parois- 
sien of Penguin Books, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Penguin Books, Ltd., of Eng- 
land, wings an important message. He 
announces the forthcoming publication 
of “Jazz,” by Rex Harris. While our 
advance copy has yet to arrive, it 
would appear that our jazz libraries 
are due to receive a welcome addition. 
. .. From Reno, Nevada, The North- 
west Record Distributors excitingly 
call our attention :— 


“. . . one of the most unusual records being 
offered on the collector's market today—a 
print that no collector will want to be with- 
out. Louis Armstrong’s own personal come 
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ments telling how Sobbin’ Blues was made 
and why he did the slidg whistle chorus on 
this Gennett label! The incomparable King 
Oliver lives again after personal comments 
by Satchmo’ himself. A MUST FOR 
RECORD COLLECTORS. EXCLUSIVE. 
EXCLUSIVE. On the reverse side, the 
world’s greatest boy soprano of yesterday 
combined with his voice of today. AN 
IMMORTAL DUET! Bobby Breen har- 
monizes yesterday's genius with today’s 
amazing talent while singing Schubert's 
Ave Maria. This is a combination you'll 
never forget!” 

This modest announcement urges us 
to “order now as the limited pressing 
will not last long.” The price? FIVE 
DOLLARS PER COPY! (A further 


From New Orleans, a happy Dr. Ed- 
mond Souchon airmails some interest- 
ing information. Spurred by the suc- 
cess of the “Papa Laine’s Children” 
album (JJ: April 52), he plans to re- 
cord a series of sides featuring “Tom 
Brown’s Band From Dixieland.” The 
historic jazz man will recreate some 
of the sounds that led the exodus of 
jazz from the Crescent City around the 
turn of the century. Good news, in- 
deed, to those of us who enjoyed 
Brown’s authoritative horning on 
earlier Souchon waxings that have ap- 
peared on Commodore and Tempo 
labels. . . . From Akron, Ohio, friend 
Darnell Howard pens some disturbing 
comments. During the band’s recent 
stint at the Esquire Grill there, he re- 
ports, a customer suddenly went be- 
serk. The crazed gent grabbed 
Darnell’s new Selmer clarinet and 
broke the instrument in half. After 
bashing the head of a by-stander with 
a heavy mike stand, he attacked 
leader Muggsy Spanier but was finally 
subdued by six men. The maniac is 
currently being held pending Grand 
Jury indictment. As this is written, 
Muggsy’s men are set to open at 
Chicago’s Blue Note. Pianist Floyd 
Bean, replaced by Jack Condon for a 
short period, is back with the band. 
JAZZ ON RECORD..... 
Have you ever seen sweet potatoes growing on a 
water-melon vine? 
Have you ever seen sweet potatoes growing on a 


water-melon vine? 
If you ain’t seen that, my buddy, 


tribute to this electronic age?)... . 
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Come down to New Orleans and take a look at 
mine! 

So states Creole George Guesnon 
from the grooves of American Music's 
“Kid Thomas” album (AM642). The 
seven tunes contained in the 10-inch 
long-playing record bring forth images 
ef far more than New Orlean's “water- 
melon vines.” In an unpretentious 
manner, the music of trumpeter “Kid 
Thomas” Valentine, nearing 60, helps 
us see Lady New Orleans in all her 
wicked loveliness—a well turned ankle, 
a shapely calf, and, yes, even a sv,- 
gestion of the black lace garter thit 
briefly appears beneath her flowing 
skirts. You will note the graceful 
movements that caused her thrilling 
music to overspill her levees, whirling 
a flood of melody over the lowlands 
of the surrounding world. You might 
even catch a mellow waft of stearung 
crawfish or fragrant Gumbo File’. 


Clarinettist Emile Barnes, until re- 
cently an unknown member of the 
mass of talent that still exists in 
present-day New Orleans, is present to 
remind us of the flavourable Barnes 
LP, praised here in the March issue. 
Again. as in the Barnes album, you 
will hear the music of New Orleans 
before it gave way to the commercial 
age: a music that is analogous to an 
uncut diamond—: ough. imperfect, and 
unadorned, yet clearly suggesting all 
the brilliance that lies beneath the sur- 


face. Those capable of seeing this 
beauty will prize the gem and appreci- 
ate its unpolished charm. There will 
be thuse (a majority. I fear), who 
would prefer a far less valuable. albeit 
glittering piece of glass. 


Guesnon, a_ veteran of the Sam 
Morgan and Oscar Celestin§ bands, 
strums the banjo in addition to offer- 
ing the vocal invitation mentioned 
above. The rest of the band? The 
names mean very little, Harrison 
Barnes (Emile’s brother?) is respons- 
ible for the rough trombone; George 
Henderson plays drums: and Babe 
Philip plucks a_ peculiar sounding 
bass. His raspy jug-like tone sug- 
gests the possibility of a vibrating tuba 
within the phonograph’s amplifier. 
Evidently a piano was not available. 
as this instrument is not heard—but 
you will not notice its absence! The 
maddening policy of AM to refrain 
from telling us anything about the men 
or the music contained within its 
authentic catalogue leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. (A letter to Bill 
Russell of American Music from this 
reviewer requesting additional infor- 
mation remains similarly unanswered). 
The yellow label simply states, “Kid 
Thomas’ Algieres Stompers—Recorded 
in Hope Hall.” A few vhotos and tune 
titles appear on the album cover—and 
that’s all. The rest is contained within 


the music, and even that is of a highly 
controversial nature. 


CLOSING THOUGHT DEPT. Without 
comment we will pass along an ad- 
vertisement that appeared in full page 
spreads in local papers this month:— 


“Jimmy Dorsey, world famous 
orchestra leader, says, ‘One _ night 
stands, long recording sessions, and 
dance band engagements can make 
a band leader's life awfully blue: I 
must have extra energy to keep my- 
self in tune. That’s why I never go a 
day without taking Allen’s Formula 25. 
Allen's helps give me that vitality and 
pep I need whether playing clarinet or 
leading the band. As you can imagine 
13 minerals and 12 vitamins in one 
capsule is music to my ears; it’s the 
finest dietary supplement I have ever 
taken. DAY AFTER DAY, ALLEN’S 
FORMULA HELPS KEEP ME IN 
TUNE!’” 


See you here next issue. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 
AMBROSE ADEKOYA CAMPBELL’S WEST AFRICAN RHYTHM BROTHERS 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND 


ARNE DOMNERUS 


Premier Swedish Sax:phonist 


THE N.F.J.O. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL CONCERTS 


Saturday, 28th June 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


Leading American Blues 
Singer & Guitarist 


Compere: Mark White 


JAZZ FOR MODERNS 


Monday, 30th June 


Guest Stars 


and 
GERALDO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


featuring THE TIP-TOPPERS, Britain’s Greatest Modern Jazz Group 
THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 


Compere: Steve Rate 


Seats at 15/*, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6 and 5/- available from the Royal Festival Hall and National Secretary, National Federatiorr 
| of Jazz Organisations, 18, Timbercroft Lane, Plumstead, S.E.18. 


RALPH SUTTON 


America’s Foremost Pianist 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND 


ROB PRONK 


Great Dutch Trumpeter 


JIMMY WALKER'’S QUINTET 


Phone: Woolwich 4492. 
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ERIC SILK 
and his 
Southern Jazz Band 


(No. 16. IN A SERIES ON 
BRITISH JAZZ MEN) 


RIC Silk formed his band in 

September, 1949. Instead of trying 
to attract musicians from other groups, 
he advertised for them and _ gave 
auditions to a considerable number of 
players, some almost completely un- 
known to the majority of jazz fans. 


Each man was carefully chosen not 
only for his musical ability, but also 
for the likelihood of his adapting his 
playing to the style Eric was desirous 
of achieving. Several of the original 
members of the band are still with 
him, the present line-up being: Eric 
on tenor banjo; Spencer Dunmore, 
trumpet; Teddy Layton, clarinet; Len 
Beadle, trombone; Ray Milbourne, 
piano; Arthur Gregory, string bass; 
and Denis Port, drums. 


The band made its first appearance 
at Cooks Ferry Inn, in accordance with 
a promise made to the Randall organi- 
sation. The result was very gratify- 
ing, and the group has since pro- 
gressed steadily from strength to 
strength. They have broadcast a 
number of times on the Light and 
Overseas programmes, and have filled 
numerous engagements all over the 
country. 


On one occasion recently, after play- 
ing at the Essoldo Theatre, Newcastle, 
a number of enthusiasts accompanied 
the band to the railway station, which 
was comparatively deserted due to the 
extremely cold and windy weather. 
The band was pressed to play a few 
numbers before leaving, and with:n a 
short space of time several hundred 
interested onlookers had_ collected. 
This alfresco session was eventually 
halted by the police as the crowd was 
blocking the platforms. 

ric Silk’s musical activities com- 
menced at the early age of six, on 
drums. Some years later he developed 
a taste for stringed instruments, in- 
cluding violin, guitar, ukelele and 
tenor banjo. When only fifteen he 
made his first appearance on a public 
platform, and from then on, began to 
take a serious interest in New Orleans 
jazz. 

Eric is particularly fortunate in 
having parents who take a_ keen 


Photo) 
ERIC SILK AND HIS BAND—JAZZ 


(E. J. Shakespeare 
WITH A SOUTHERN SLANT .. 


interest in music. His father has been 
manager of the band since its incep- 
tion, and also manager of the Southern 
Jazz Club at Leytonstone, where the 
group is resident every Friday at 
7.30 p.m. Established in August, last 
year, the Club is growing rapidly, and 
has been visited by many well-known 
jazz personalities from all over the 
country. 


STOCK FAVOURITES 


The band has an extensive reper- 
toire, which is regularly enlarged, but 
they never tire of playing the old 
favourites. On request nights at the 
Southern Jazz Club, there is an un- 
failing demand for such oldtimers as: 
High Society, Doctor Jazz, Cakewalking 
Babies, Smokey Mokes, South, Careless 
Love, Market Street Stomp, Tiger Rag, 
The Saints, and Perdido Street Blues. 


Eric is justly proud of the fact that 
in his early days he had the privilege 
of sitting in occasionally with George 
Webb’s Dixielanders, Graeme Bell’s 
(1948) Jazz Band, and Humphrey 
Lyttelton’s Band. For some time he 
played regularly with John Haim’s 
Jelly Roll Kings, and it was after the 
death of the leader of that group that 
he decided to form his own band. 


Spencer Dunmore, trumpet, one of 
the original members, has always been 
a mainstay of the Silk band, and 
Teddy Layton, clarinet, has well- 
established himself with his solo work, 
particularly on the B.B.C. broadcasts. 

At least four members of the group 
are keen record collectors. Eric Silk’s 
jazz collection is rapidly approaching 
the three hundred mark, and in adii- 
tion he has a classical collection, and 
some unique examples of Spanish. 
Indian and Arabic folk music. 


During the daytime Eric is an art 
student, and his greatest ambition is 
to be a successful painter in a similar 
style to the post-impressionists. Some 


of his paintings have already been 
exhibited, and found purchasers. 

There can be no doubt that this 
enterprising band has a very promis- 
ing future. In just over two and a 
half years it has made remarkable 
progress, and a very decided impres- 
sion in British jazz circles. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can 
be confirmed by 


a visit to 
THE SWING SHOP 


1b, MITCHAM LANE, 
STREATHAM, S.W.16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 21 YEARS’ Jazz _ experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J.R.R.A. 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 
(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W.11. 
7.30 te 11.00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 4/- 
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REQUENTLY in the past, I have 

printed contributions from readers 
of this column, and this policy will be 
continued whenever suitable material 
is received. This month, for example, 
I am handing over a portion of my 
space to Dave Houlden who has sent 
me a fine article on folk-song in 
general. Dave has a very catholic 
taste, but interested himself 
mainly with the blues and folk-songs. 
What follows should be of great in- 
terest to readers of “Preachin’ The 
Blues.” 


BALLADS AND BLUES 
by D. F. Houlden 

In writing a short note like this on 
such a big subject, the chief difficulty 
is not what to put in, but what to leave 
out, so I must content myself with a 
brief comparison of the old British 
ballad and the blues. 

Firstly, the ballad. like the blues. 
while being a form of folk poetry, is 
a contrived form, in so far as the ballad- 
maker, like the blues singer, had a 
whole library of stock phrases and 
verses to help him over an uninspired 
patch. The entire sequence from Lord 
Randa!l where the unfortunate lord 
wills to his mother “a dead son to 
bury.” to his murderess, “a rope from 
Hell to hang her” and so on, crops up 
as often in the ballad as does “The 
sun gonna shine in my _ backdoor 
someday” in the blues. The ballad is 
not usually a personal comment, 
generally it relates a vigorous, often 
bloodthirsty story with great power, 
but any kind of social criticism is 
noticeably absent—it would not have 
gone down well with the feudal lords 
who formed as large a part of the 
balladist’s audience as did the “folk” 
themselves. 

Two very close links with Negro 
music in the U.S. are to be found in 
Annie of Lochroyan and Sir Hugh of 
Lincein. The former song begins:— 

Oh who will shoe my little feet? 
Oh who will glove my hand? 

And who will lace my middle jimp 
Wi’ the new made London band? 

Rewarding for the folklorist to find 
Leadbelly. several hundreds of years 
and thousands of miles away, holler- 
ing virtually the same verse in John 
Henry. 

“Little Sir Hugh.” who had the mis- 
fortune to be dissected by the Jew’s 
Daughter (see Chaucer) in a notably 
balladic welter of gore, turned up in 
New York in the last century among 
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Negro children, a victim of the Duke’s 
Daughter, and reappeared by courtesy 
of Alan Lomax some months ago in 
a beautiful Southern Negro version, 
The Queen’s Garden, so the ballad- 
blues link is not so tenuous as might 
be supposed. 

The ballad treats of life’s funda- 
mentals in a frank unleering 
manner which the blues can, but sel- 
dom does employ. so that we find:— 

A bed, a bed, Clerk Saunders cried, 


A bed for you and me. 
We can but admire the worthy but 


short-lived Clerk as a product of a 
more direct and truthful age. 


BALLAD SINGER 


REPRODUCTION OF AN EARLY 
PRINT SHOWING A BALLADIST 


ENTERTAINING AFTER A 
BANQUET 

The balladists knew their job as en- 
tertainers, and by the use of powerful 
dramatic contrasts and other simple 
but effective devices could build up a 
suspense as taut as that in a good 
Hitchcock sequence. These’ effects 
must have been greatly heightened 
when the songs were sung and told in 
the flesh, to primitive and_ super- 
stitious audiences. 

Finally; the ballads have claimed 
the attention and emulation of a good 
many comparatively modern poets, 
and are still a definitely living style, 
as listeners to Alan Lomax’s “I Heard 
Scctland Sing” will realise. There is, 
for instance. a ballad about Celtic 
goalkeeper Johnny Thompson, who 
was killed in a match against Rangers, 
I believe (have mercy Scotland!) soon 
after World War I. 

Certainly, anyone taking an interest 
in folk music or poetry could do a lot 


worse than to spend 2/6 on a good 
second-hand ballad collection. 
* * * 

In a future column I intend to deal 
with poetry, both folk and modern, 
giving examples from the blues. Many 
readers, some well known in the world 
of jazz and art, others unknown en- 
thusiasts, have sent me poems for 
publication. When space permits I 
will devote a column to them. I can 
promise some exciting stuff. 

* 

Confirmation has just come to hand 
that the N.F.J.O. has arranged for the 
appearance at their concert on June 
28 at the Festival Hall, of the great 
blues singer and_ guitarist, Lonnie 
Johnson. Lonnie is not only a fine 
singer, but an excellent instrumental- 
ist. His vocal style is very different 
from a “country” singer such as Big 
Bill Broonzy or Blind Lemon Jeffer- 
son; his blues are the blues of the 
town—songs of city life and charm- 
ing little popular ballads. Johnson will 
appeal to both the purist and the fan 
with a wider appreciation of the jazz 
idiom, and should score a great popu- 
lar success. Every guitarist will be 
interested in his playing, for he has 
played with such greats as Eddie Lang, 
and was for a time with Duke Elling- 
ton. 

An additional attraction which the 
N.F.J.O. has booked is the brilliant 
young pianist, Ralph Sutton. Most of 
Sutton’s best work has on 
American labels, but in the opinion of 
many judges, Ralph is one of the finest 
white pienists in the world. Here is 
the perfe:t answer to any criticism I 
have made about the N.F.J.O. ‘They 
have done a wonderful job in obtain- 
ing such artists as Johnson and 
Sutton, and I willingly congratulate 
the officials concerned. 

* x 

Last month, when I paid my small 
tribute to the art of Thomas “Fats” 
Waller, I never thought, that in this 
issue I would be writing of records by 
Fats suitable for inclusion on this 
page. I have now been able to hear 
some wonderful unissued titles which 
Waller made in 1939. Many of the 
sides do not come within the scope of the 
column, but others are of more than 
passing interest. Included among the 


titles are the following: Frankie and. 


Johnnie, She'll Be Coming Round The 
Mountain, Go Down moses, Swing Low 
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Sweet Chariot, Deep River, Lord 
Deliver Daniel and Oh ’Dem Golden 
Slippers. On most of the above, Fats 
accompanies himself on organ (others 
have his fine rocking piano) and 
Waller treats nearly all of them in a 
serious manner. The spirituals are 
beautifully sung and Fats makes the 
organ swing (an almost impossible 
feat). Go Down Moses and Deep 
River are perhaps the best, although 
Sweet Chariot is not far behind. 
Waller’s versions may smack more of 
Harlem than the primitive church ser- 
vice, but nevertheless his rendering of 
these fine old songs is sincere and most 
artistic. Frankie and Johnnie has been 
sung millions of times by millions of 
singers, good, bad and _ downright 
lousy, but I think my favourite is this 
version by Fats. It has all the Waller 
humour, grand playing. and is full of 
jazz feeling. Never has the story of 
Frankie’s ill-fated love been so well 
told. 

I am at a loss to understand why 
these (and the rest of the titles) have 
never been issued both here and in the 
States. After all, Waller was more 
than just a fine jazzman (a fact which 
means little to the big companies) he 
was a big seller—a popular success. 
Furthermore, these were among his 
best records. 


That admirable society, the “Friends 
of Fats,” is I am informed, doing all in 
its power to bring about the release 
of at least a few of the sides. Those 
of you who are Waller fans should 
join this organisation; the stronger it 
becomes the easier will be its task. 
Meanwhile, let me wish them every 
success with the efforts they are 
making in this direction. 


* * * 


From all accounts, white folk-singer 
Burl Ives has beén a big success over 
here. His two Festival Hall concerts 
were sell-outs (no mean achievement 
this—if only the same support was 
forthcoming for blues singers!). Burl 
wisely confined his programmes to the 
white folk song (or those common to 
both Negro and White singers). His 
personality was pleasiig and _ his 
stage technique most delightfully in- 
formal. The disappointment was his 
guitar playing. He showed little real 
ability on this instrument. 


To the lover of the blues and 
singers such as Big Bill Broonzy, 
Burl’s” offering would only 
limited appeal. nevertheless. at his 
best. Ives is a genuine white folk 
artist, who although never reaching 
supreme heights, can give us all much 
pleasure. The day may yet come 
when we will see an earthy blues 
singer topping the bill at the London 
Palladium (and if you really believe 
this to be likely there is no hope for 
you!). 

To end this month on a discographi- 


cal note, it would be interesting to 
trace on which sides Rex Stewart 
played cornet with Ma Rainey. Some 
time ago in an article on Rex, by, I 
think Max Jones, Stewart was quoted 
as saying he had _ recorded with 
Rainey. There are a number of sides 
by Ma for which personnels are doubt- 
ful. Could Rex be on any of these? 
* * % 

Far more puzzling is Lee Collins’ 
statement that he recorded with Lil 
Green (also printed in “Collector’s 
Corner” in the “Melody Maker’). Some 
years back William Parry and myself 
compiled, what we believed at the 
time, was a complete Lil Green disc- 
ography, which was printed in “Play- 
back” and later was incorporated in 
“Jazz Directory.” We had immense 
help from Mr. E. C. Foreman, of Vic- 
tor, who thoroughly checked every de- 
tail with his own files. So far as we 


| REX STEWART 


WHAT TITLES DID HE'RECORD 
WITH MA RAINEY? 


know, Miss Green recorded exclusively 
for R.C.A.-Victor. We know we have 
obtained correct data on all these sides 
(thanks to Mr. Foreman). The ques- 
tion now is, is Lee’s memory at fault, 
or has Miss Green recorded sides un- 
known to all of us? If so ‘what are 
these and for what company? 
TAILPIECE 

“A controversy over jazz has been 
started by the newspaper “Soviet Art,’ 
which recently described American 
jazz as a capitalist institution de- 
signed, among other things, for export 
in order to dull the senses of the 
masses and turn them into cannon 
fodder.” (From The Manchester 
Guardian). Think over this gem, all 
you cannon fodder! 


EDITORIAL 


T is with the greatest pleasure that 

we welcome to these shores those 
two fine American musicians, Ralph 
Sutton and Lonnie Johnson. 


So many years have passed since we 
last had the pleasure of listening to an 
American musician (officially, that is) 
let alone a band, that we had almost 
given up hopes of hearing one here 
again. 


So many hard words have been 
written on the stupidity and narrow- 
mindedness of our local M.U., that it 
seems pointless to fiog the dead horse 
any further. Let it suffice for us to 
say that, in our opinion, they are doing 
the worst possible disservice to the pro- 
fession they are supposed to represent 
by their stubborn refusal to see the 
wood for the trees. 


What we want is to improve the 
standards of British jazz and dance 
music, not to stultify it. Let our music- 
ians hear a few of America’s top-notch 
musicians, and they will improve auto- 
matically. 


The two musicians we look forward 
to hearing are being brought over by 
the N.F.J.0., and a hearty vote of 
thanks should be accorded this body 
for the work they have done. 


The N-F.J.0. have too often been 
accused of doing nothing, but it should 
now be evident to all that behind their 
seeming inactivity they have been 
busy. [It was necessarily slow work 
trying to break down the harriers, but 
they have succeeded and it is entirely 
through this organisation that we shall 
have the pleasure of hearing the first 
American musicians to play here as 
such, with official sanction, for nearly 
eleven years. 


Welcome Ralph! Welcome Lonnie! 
We know we are going to enjoy your 
music, and we hope that you are the 
forerunners of many more of your 
brother musicians to play here in the 
future. 

THE EDITORS. 


“FRIENDS OF FATS” 
The Thomas ‘‘Fats’’ Waller 
Appreciation Society 


S.A.E. for particulars to:— 
R. M. COOKE, 17, St. Cyprians Street, 


London, S.W.17. 
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AST month I made a point of stating 

that the Miles Davis group of 
1948/49 was the highest peak of musi- 
cal achievement during the recent 
modern jazz movement. It is for this 
eason that I now intend re-assessing 
one of the first recordings by this 
group: Godchild (3397-2E) / Jeru 
(3395-3E) Capitol CL13156. 


Consisting of trumpet, trombone, 
alto and baritone saxes, French horn, 
tuba, piano, bass and drums its very 
instrumentation presented something 
new in jazz. Added to this, the style 
of the group was set by a number of 
very talented arrangers who were all 
improvising jazz musicians of a 
uniformly high order. Both Godchild 
and Jeru are Jerry Mulligan arrange- 
ments; the latter title was also com- 
posed by Mulligan. Other numbers 
were contributed by Miles himself, 
pianists John Lewis and Bud Powell, 
bassist John Carisi, etc. 


Godchild, a 32-bar sequence in the 
familiar A. A. B. A. formula, was 
written by pianist George Wallington. 
Its main attraction to the modernistic 
musician lies in its harmonic basis. 
Unlike most themes used in modern 
jazz, Godchild appears to possess an 
original chord sequence. It makes an 
ideal vehicle for the Davis group—a 
group consisting of musicians possess- 
ing remarkable similarity of style and 
ideas. 


The theme is stated at the beginning 
of the performance by a utilisation of 
the front line instruments. As Godchild 
possesses an ascending main phrase. 
Mulligan has scored it so that the 
lower register instruments contribute 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 

Bargains in Used Discs 

Jazz Magazines 


New Issues 
Foreign Records - - 


Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply 


Payne’s Music Shop 
(Proprietor : - Pete Payne) 


213, Bromley Road, London S.E.6. 
Member J.R.R.A. 
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the opening bars, after which the 
upper register instruments take over, 
producing the effect that the trumpet. 
trombone and alto soar out of the 
thick ensemble sound. 

Completing the theme _ statement, 
Miles phrases directly into what must 
be one of his finest recorded solos. 
commencing with a quotation from 
Jerome Kern’s My Bill. His predilec- 
tion for phrasing straight into the 


MILES DAVIS 


middle-eight of a solo is well demon- 
strated here. The solo is helped along 
by the completely relaxed rhythm sec- 
tion containing Max Roach’s insistent 
but subdued drumming. It is interest- 
ing to note here that Miles plays 
trumpet-lead immediately before and 
after his solo—a feat which demands 
that he constructs his solo in such a 
way that it leads him into a natural- 
sounding ending before commencing 
to play the scored section. 


MULLIGAN UNDERRATED 


Following the written section, bari- 
tone saxist Jerry Mulligan takes a 
chorus and we are at once made aware 
of the fact that here is no mere 
“arranger who can also play an in- 
strument fairly well.” Mulligan, 
though almost ignored in American 
musical popularity polls as a_ soloist, 
surely rates as highly as any other 
musician playing this somewhat un- 
wieldy instrument. His facility in 
getting around on the baritone sax 
is well demonstrated in this solo, so 
full of inventiveness and_ exhibiting 
such a fertility of ideas. He does not 
confine his playing to the “normal’ 
baritone register but runs the whole 
gamut of baritone, tenor and alto 
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ranges during the course of his solo. 

Following the end of Mulligan’s solo 
we are treated to a new written theme 
(using the Godchild harmonies of 
course) played by the complete group 
with a middle-eight contribution by 
trombonist Kai Winding. The original 
Godchild theme is utilised in part as a 
coda. 


Jeru possesses an attractive theme 
of light texture. The routine is some- 
what similar to that employed in 
Godchild. Following the thematic 
statement, Miles plays a solo chorus; 
this time his solo receives the support 
of.the rhythm section plus (occasion- 
ally) underlying harmonies implied by 
the remaining melody instruments. 
Roach’s drumming behind the trumpet 
solo is a model of good taste and in- 
telligent use of a drum kit, while main- 
taining all the time a driving beat. 
The immaculate open cymbal work is 
implemented by side and bass drum 
beats to punctuate sympathetically the 
gaps in the trumpet  line—gaps 
occasioned by Miles’ tendency to play 
somewhat short phrases. 


Mulligan’s solo contains all the pre- 
vious qualities. His playing presents 
a tasteful intimacy rarely heard in 
baritone sax solos. As on the first side 
the final chorus consists of a new 
theme statement (using the original 
theme’s harmonies) in place of the 
somewhat wasteful reiteration all too 
often used as a final*chorus on a jazz 
record. 


This, then, was the first coupling by 
the Davis group to be released here. 
Its effect on modern jazz both abroad 
and here was colossal. The ensemble 
depth of sound—spread over nearly 
three and a half octaves—gave rise to 
a new modern jazz term: “Miles Davis- 
style voicing.” The “progressive” 
(though one shudders to use that term) 
arrangements came as an oasis in a 
desert of unison-ensemble theme state- 
ments and with it came the hope that 
modern jazz could be so much more than 
single-line improvisation on a set of 
harmonies. But this music, having 
such esoteric appeal, was not the 
means of producing a livelihood and 
thus we were deprived of an unknown 
quantity of latent talent. 
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BY REX HARRIS 


OUR obedient listener whose ears 
are normally acock for jazz music 
by courtesy of the ether, must offer 
apologies this month. Old Mother 
Nature has been working overtime in 
his garden, and his horny hands have 
been occupied more with bedding out 
than tuning in, and not wishing to find 
himself later in the summer strolling 
around deserted flower beds mourn- 
fully humming Empty Bed Blues, he 
has been fighting that rumbustious old 
dame, Mother N. A losing battle, it is 
true, for she always produces. six 
weeds for every one removed, and 
breeds six hundred slugs for every 
one salted. 


Ah, well, after the din and rush of 
gardening, let us describe what little 
we have heard of the luxurious peace 
of broadcast jazz. 


That, my friends, will be simple, for 
due to travelling on both occasions, 
we missed both the Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton and the Grinyer Wolverines Jazz 
Clubs. We determined to make up for 
this by a closely reasoned and critical 
survey of Jazz Club on May 3, but 
found, to our horror, that it was non- 
existent due to some football match or 
other which was played at Wembley. 


If the Editors will permit, we will 
therefore make One or Two Observa- 
tions on Jazz in General—but all with 
an ear to broadcasting. 


COLNE VALLEY J.B. 


Firstly, we recommend to Jazz Club, 
or any other programme devoted to 
jazz, for that matter, a band which 
plays at the Watford Jazz Club—The 
Colne Valley Jazz Band. Now, we are 
not a-kidding of you: we have heard 
bands on the air which have made us 
feel very hot under the Van Heuson, 
and we realise only too well the pit- 
falls of rushing amateur bands into 
the limelight, but we are ready to back 
this fine grouv for a first-class per- 
formance, and suggest that a visit to 
the Club will confirm our report. How 
to get there? Well! Don’t you read 
your N.F.J.O. BLUE BOOK? 


The next item is really a belated re- 
ference to a broadcast which took 


Photo) (Felix Fonteyn 
place on the Scottish Home Service 
on March 31. I received a_ letter 
from David Mylne which shows that 
very good work is being done for jazz 
north of the Tweed. He says :— 


IT am very keen, despite difficulties of re- 
ception, to try and show the English listeners 
to Home and Light that there is good jazz 
on the Regionals. Burman plugs this line, 
but not specifically, if you see what I mean, 
Now our first was on Monday, March 31 
—next is on May 9 and the next isn't yet 
allocated a date but it’s in the first week of 
June. Mind you these are not for experts: 
they are for the G.P. and in that I get a 
great deal of fun. You know the fans will 
listen anyhow—given the publicity to show 
them the show is on—but the general public 
you must wean, 


My first general jazz broadcast on Decem- 
ber 12 covered the whole field with ‘‘hot” 
on records and “cool” from the George 
Scott Henderson Quintet. The success of 
this show led to the further series of three. 
Very encouraging and just goes to prove the 
producer's belief that there is a larger (and 
responsive) jazz following in Scotland than 
the planners would credit. All power to 
Donald McLean who produces the shows— 
he deserves every plug for his continual 
campaign for jazz up here on the S.HS. 


Having got this 34-hour allocation at 
monthly intervals; and I'm flattered to be 
presenting them all; we decided to make it 
a definite series. So logically the three big 
traditional chapters—{a) New Orleans (b) 
Chicago (c) Dixieland. But we reversed the 
order for the general public’s weaning! 
First the Dixie from a rather polished group 


TOMMY LADNIER 


that would serve a boldish, Phillipsian show 
with which they might already be fairly 
familiar. Then to Chicago—a tittle rougher 
and less inhibited. Finally New Orleans or 
bust. 


McLean had already lined up a group in 
Glasgow for a Dixie show before we got the 
series of three. So it all helped our final 
decision to fall into place. This Dixie group 
are a p:ck-up of Glaswegians. Well—it was 
hellish to the expert or jazz initiated; but 
all the Mums and Dads lapped it up! In 
that alone we achieved just what we wanted. 


If you would like a tape of the last show 


I'd be glad to send it down—then perhaps 


you can dig the others for yourself. 

There you are, that’s the story be- 
hind these broadcasts, and since the 
tapes have not arrived at the time of 
going to press, I shall have to review 
them (and the live shows) for you in 
the next issue of JAZZ JOURNAL. I 
have quoted David Mylne fairly fully 
to show the keenness which exists all 
over the British Isles at the present 
time. 


EXPORT ONLY 


Did hear a nice few discs on the 
French Service of the B.B.C. on Sun- 
day, May 4, at 8.30-9.0 p.m. Had dis- 
mally searched R.T. and had become 
resigned to a fruitless evening among 
a welter of hymns and sich-like when 
the tuning knob landed plumb into the 
middle of Preachin’ Blues. ‘Ah, ha,” 
says us, “most appropriate,” and then 
it was followed by Tommy Ladnier’s 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie 
and quite a spate of nicely balanced 
swing and jazz. Thank you, B.B.C., 
even if it is exported to France, we 
poor Sabbath-ridden slaves are per- 
mitted to tune in. Or, horrid thought, 
are we? Probably there is a Society 
for the Prevention of Listening to Ex- 
ported Jazz for all we know. 


DILL JONES 


Although there was no J.C. on the 
Saturday evening, we should be failing 
in our duty if we did not mention the 
really: fine performance put up by Dill 
Jones at 6 p.m. Britain’s Number One 
Pianist must have done a lot of listen- 
ing to America’s Number One Ditto 
during his recent frequent boat trips. 
Yes—we refer to Ralph Sutton, and 
these old ears are twitching to hear 
him im the flesh. We've always had 
much more than a strong partiality for 
Dill’s piano, and to hear him well away 
from the more moderns kicks was quite 
like old times. No—we’re not being 
narrow-minded—we just prefer it that 
way. Good going, Dill Jones, and we 
hope it was the first of many such 
spots. 

* * ¥ 


CODA. Grateful thanks to ‘Some 
jazz lovers’ who sent (anonymously) a 
copy of the book ‘Rock Gardens.’ Very 
much appreciated, I assure you, and it 
will be most helpful when I start the 
magnum opus (Mother Nature permit- 
ting). 
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CONDON 


BY 
RALPH SUTTON 


I STARTED playing at Condon’s in 
August, 1948, and it was my first 
solo job. B.C. (“Before Condon’s”) it 
was combo work and a big band stint 
with Teagarden. I found it pretty tough 
for the first three months at Eddie's, 
having to follow a darn good band 
that blew their brains out every set. 
It was impossible for the audience to 
carry on a conversation when they 
played, so when the time came for my 
set the situation was reversed, and it 
was impossible to hear the piano. 


This roaring crowd rather got on 
my nerves, and I kept thinking to my- 
self, “What the hell do they need an 
intermission piano for?” 

Often funny things would happen 
during the evening. For _ instance, 
right after playing a number, say, Tea 
For Two, a customer would walk up 
and request Tea For Two! Or I would 
be playing Bix’s Candlelight, and some 
guy would be pulling on my jacket 
wanting 12th Street Rag. By the time 
I had settled that discussion. the cus- 
tomer would be paying his check and 
leaving. 

Although I have often heard that Joe 
Sullivan really cut me at keeping the 
customers in order, you rust remem- 
ber that during my time the band has 
always numbered seven, and all I have 
is a piano. 


A SESSION AT CONDON'’S 
L. to R GENE SCHROEDER, EDDIE CONDON, TONY PARENTI, DAVE 
TOUGH, WILD BILL DAVISON, JACK LESBERG AND BRAD GOWANS. 


After taking stock of things, I figured 
out that perhaps I should avoid fur- 
ther “brushes” with the customers, and 
find more subtle ways of handling the 
situation. By the time Eddie Condon 
had received a few complaints about 
people making hurried departures, he 
took me aside and tutored me for half- 
an-hour each evening on the finer 
points of etiquette. He _ invariably 
ended his lecture by saying: “Listen, 
pal, take it easy on these bums, will 
you?” After listening very soberly to 
Eddie for a while, I started developing 
a “curtain.” which I pull down at 9 
o'clock each night, and it really works. 


I have never found a better place of 
employment in my musical career, and 
I doubt if I ever shall. Everything is 
relaxed, and I can play how, and 


what, I like. The guys in the band are 
great musicians, and I consider my- 
self very fortunate in being able to 
hear them every evening. 

A good number of celebrities fre- 
quent Eddie’s saloon, including Johnny 
Mercer, whom I sometimes accompany 
as he sings at his table, Jerry Colona, 
who plays a good trombone, Rita Hay- 
worth, Don Ameche, Rex Harrison, 
Henry Fonda, Jackie Cooper, Illona 
Massey. Betty Hutton, Doris Duke, 
Bob Mitchum. Benny Goodman, Jack 
Teagarden, and the greatest one him- 
self, Louis Armstrong. 

I hope to remain with Eddie for 
sometime. The other night he asked 
how long I had been with him. “Three 
years.” I replied. “OK,” he said, 


“you're on your two years’ notice! 


MELODY MAKER ALL STARS (Poll ve 1952) 


Up the Poll/Leap Year 
ALAN CLARE (Piano) 


if | had a talking picture of you/Blue Serge 


AL COHN QUARTET 


Groovin’ with Gus/Let’s get away from it all 
JAMES MOODY-LARS GULLIN QUINTET 


Moody’s Bounce/Two Fathers... 
RONNIE SCOTT-KENNY GRAHAM 
COMBINED RHYTHM SECTIONS 
Fast/Not so Fast Be 
CARLO KRAHMER’S HOT SEVEN | 


Savoy Blues/Mahogany Hall Stomp... 
GLENN MILLER’S UP-TOWN HALL GANG 
On the sunny side of the Street/ You're Driving 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, 


Bedford Court 


ca Send 6d. in Stamps for New Complete Catalogue listing 
over 300 records 


-THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 


10-215 Our Delight/Bopscotch ae 10-223 
vic LEWIS AND HIS NEW MUSIC 
10-214 Street Scene/Why do I love you .. 10-222 
vic LEWIS AND HIS AMERICAN JAZZMEN 
10-213 Sugar/Keep smiling at Trouble .. 10-221 
CARLO KRAHMER’S HOT SEVEN 
oe = 10-212 Struttin’ with some Barbecue/A Monday Date 10-220 
THEIR NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 
Lily of Laguna/Knock vourself out 10-219 
10-211 THE SPIKE ROBINSON QUARTET 
Snike’s Choice/Snike’s Delight .. 10-218 
10-210 KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
Cuban Canon/Kenny’s Jig 10-217 
GERRY MOORE (Piano) 
me crazy 10-209 Bond Street Boogie/Baker Street Boogie 10-216 
Mansions. Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1, Tel. MUSeum 1810 
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OR those of us who have been 
fortunate enough to hear Ralph 
Sutton on record, the news that he 
had been booked to play at the N.F.J.O. 
concert at the Festival Hall, was more 
than welcome. 

For many months his “Piano Moods” 
(American Columbia CL6140) and 
“Ralph Sutton Plays The Music Of 
Fats Waller” (Am. Col. CL6180) have 
been steadily, if slowly, revolving on 
my turntable. I have played these LP 
records a great deal, and each time I 
hear them I am astounded by the extra- 
ordinary forthright purpose in Sutton’s 
playing. 

To hear the truly amazing swing 
with which he attacks Muskrat Ramble, 
one would imagine this piece had been 
especially written for piano, instead of 
being an_ indestructible Dixieland 
vehicle for the small jazz band. From 
the same LP comes his version of the 
wonderfully gay—and extremely diffi- 
cult—Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith tune 
Keep Your Temper; the little-known 
Waller composition Oriental Tones; 
the raggy Tia Juana; and a fine slow 
version of Deep Henderson. 

It is wonderful music, impeccably 
played. Each tune is built-up to a 
climax, and it is clear that Mr. Sutton 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


has a real love of his music by th2 
sheer ebullience of his playing. When 
playing Waller numbers, and with 
particular reference to such personal 
Waller items as Alligator Crawl and 
Viper Drag, Sutton is not afraid to 
alter the tunes to his own conception 
of just how they should sound. He 
borrows the breezy bounce of the 
originator, together with his swingy 
rhythms, but by his use of the pedals, 
he produces somewhat subtler shad- 
ings, and a basic beat which is as strong 
as Waller’s, if even not more forceful. 


BEST WAX 
As a band pianist, he has recorded 
with Parenti’s Ragtimers, Punch Miller 
and Eddie Condon; and he has also 
made albums of solo piano for the 
Circle and Commodore labels. 
From this latter 12-inch LP, mention 
must be made of his versions of When 
- You’re Smiling and Three Little Words. 
I am sure no one has yet produced 
better jazz piano on record, and I sin- 
cerely hope he can be persuaded to 
feature either one, or both at the 
Festival Hall. 
To the man himself. He is 29 years 
of age. and was born near St. Louis, 
Missouri—the home of so many rag- 


time pianists of former years. Like 
so many of them he picked up the 
sound of jazz from the riverboats, and 
by the time he was nine he was play- 
ing dance dates in his home town. 
Three years later he was introducing 
his father’s six-piece dance band to 
the mysteries of Waller-style chords, 
and had them playing sets of rags and 
stomps. 


At the early age of 19, whilst play- 
ing a college prom, he was heard by 
Jack Teagarden and booked on the 
spot. He joined Teagarden in New 
York and stayed with him until he was 
drafted into the Forces. On his dis- 
charge in 1945 he again joined Big 
Tea, with whom he stayed until the 
band broke up when the leader de- 
cided to throw in his lot with the Arm- 
strong All Stars. 


Since leaving Teagarden, Ralph Sut- 
ton has been featured pianist at Eddie 
Condon’s club, and it is with Condon’s 
kind permission that Sutton has been 
released to make his English trip. 


The N.F.J.O. have chosen wisely in 
bringing him to Britain, for there is 
little doubt that Mr. Sutton plays the 
solidest gutbucket piano of this day 
and age. In case the word “gutbucket” 
should scare anyone off, let me inform 
them here and now, that they are going 
to hear a pianist who in everything he 
does shows an impeccable taste, allied 
to a.technique of impressive propor- 
tions. 

No better compliment can have been 
paid to Sutton’s piano playing than 
a gestured remark made to me by a 
coloured musician, whom I had just 
introduced to Sutton by means of a 
gramophone record. 

He listened intently. for a few 
seconds, then, moving his hand in a 
rhythmical, circular motion, he turned 
and said, “He’s got it, man; he’s really 
got it!” 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds - 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 

10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 
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WORTH A SPIN 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ALL 
STARS 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ (73)/ Rockin’ 
Chair (74) 
(HMV C4172) 

These two twelve-inch sides are 
from an American Victor album made 
at a New York Town Hall concert, 
held on April 24, 1947, at which your 
reviewer was present; not in the 
spring of 1948 as has been affirmed 
elsewhere. 

In many ways this was a memorable 
concert. It was supposed to have 
been shared by Louis and Sidney 
Bechet, but. owing to Bechet’s illness. 
Satchmo’ had to play all through. 
Starting with Cornet Chop Suey, Louis 
worked his way through almost all of 
his Okeh repertoire, sometimes accom- 
panied by pianist Dick Cary, and at 
other times by the assorted group 
heard on these two sides. 

Not all the excitement and happy 
atmosphere of this concert comes 
through on these, but enough to make 
this quite a worthwhile issue. Un- 
fortunately, the first side was one of 
the iess-satisfactory numbers in the 
concert, having started at too fast a 
tempo. However, there are sixteen 
bars of delightful and altogether typi- 
cal Boby Hackett (incidentally almost 
his only solo during the whole even- 
ing) and a whole chorus by Jack Tea- 
garden. Louis, too, sings a typical 
vocal and plays some fine, if not in- 
spired trumpet. The reverse is largely 
a vocal duet between Louis and Mr. 
Tea, and very nice it is. too. This is a 
must for all those who, like your re- 
viewer, feel Louis and Teagarden the 
ideal pair to interpret Hoagy Car- 
michael’s famous tune. Pia. 


CHRIS BARBER’S NEW ORLEANS 
BAND 
Stomp Off, Let's Go/Camp Meeting 
Blues 
(Tempo A101) 
When Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo/ 
Misty Morning 
(Tempo A102) 

These four sides represent an in- 
teresting selection of titles, and obvi- 
ously a good deal of care and hard 
work has gone into their presentation. 
In parts. the playing reaches a high 
standard, but there are a number of 
passages where the music | suffers 
through indifferent execution. The 
ensembles have a pleasantly relaxed 
sound, but are rather lacking in the 
drive and punch that might be ex- 
pected from a front-line containing two 
cornets. The breaks are effective. and 
in the main cleanly played—especially 
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JACK TEAGARDEN AND LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


on the first number and the EraStus 


opus, where good use is made of 
unison brass. Chris Barber and Dickie 
Hawdon both turn in some stylish 
solos, notably on Stomp Off and Eras- 
tus. Alec Revell’s clarinet is good on 
Misty Morning, and starts off well in 
Camp Meeting Blues, but almost fades 
into obscurity in the low-register. The 
first cornet solo on Misty Morning is 
rather alarming, but the growl] solo 
following is excellent. The Mickey 
Ashman bass comes through well on 
this side, too. 

Some private practice on the part of 
one or two of the plavers, and plenty 
of playing as a group. should soon 
eliminate the minor faults evident on 
these records. TA. 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
Make My Getaway/What | Used To Do 
(Vogue V2078) 

Two more Broonzy sides recorded in 
Paris in September last year. 

Make My Getaway is one of Big Bill's 
best. It is a sombre blues. and he uses 
part of the same lyrics as those for St. 
Louis Blues. Don’t know just how 


| JOE DANIELS 


this came about. and it would be in- 
teresting to know from whence he got 
them, in particular the line, “feelin’ 
tomorrow, like I feel today, gonna 

pack up. and make my getaway.” 
The reverse is not quite so success- 
ful. There is plenty of Broonzy’s 
lightly swinging guitar, but he does 
not seem quite happy with the words; 
almost as if he were having difficulty 

in remembering what came next. 


AL COHN QUARTET 
Let’s Get Away From It All/Groovin’ 
With Gus 
(Esquire 10-213) 

At a time when this particular re- 
viewer is rapidly coming to the con- 
clusion that as far as tenor solo records 
are concerned it has all been said be- 
fore, and usually badly, it’s a very 
dangerous move to send him for re- 


view a record titled Let’s Get Away 


From It All. The temptation really is 
great, and becomes too much to resist 
when the music involved is as dull and 
undistinguished as these two sides un- 
deniably are. Yes, let's. P.W. 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP 
Five Point Blues/Doctor Jazz 
(Parlophone R3495) 

Weary Biues/The Dixie Band Stomp 
(Parlophone R3527) 
Although there is a certain stiffness 
evident in the ensembles, particularly 
on the first coupling, these sides 
demonstrate a good standard of musi- 
cianship, with well-played solos and a 
solid, but unobtrusive rhythm section. 
The clarinet and trombone solos on 
Five Point Blues are full of interesting 
ideas and cleanly’ executed. The 
Doctor Jazz gets refreshingly new 
treatment, with a fine horn solo, and 


‘a brief solo passage from Joe, which 
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represents his only emergence from the 
rhythm section on all four sides. The 
last number is a hybrid mixture of bop 
inflexions and Dixieland—a somewhat 
startling «o:npound of debatable merit. 

EC. 


TOM DORSEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Marie/I’ve Got A Note 
(HMV JO232) 


Two re-issues which should please 
those who like that brand of swing 
music so excellently portrayed by Dor- 
sey’s big band. The first side was re- 
corded in 1937, and is chiefly notable 
for the fine, long, trumpet solo by 
Bunny Berigan. 

Second side was made two years 
earlier, and whilst being more com- 
mercial does feature some good trom- 
bone by the leader. 


ERROLL GARNER TRIO 
This Funny Thing That They Call 
Love/Jitterbug Waltz 
(Vogue V2086) 
Scatter Brain/Through .A Long And 
Sleepless Night 
(Vogue V2107) 

Erroll Garner, with the backing of 
Leonard Gaskin, bass, and Charlie 
Smith, drums, turns in his usual in- 
triguing performance on these four 
sides. Although rather apt to overwork 
ideas that he finds pleasing, he invari- 
ably gives a highly distinctive and in- 
dividual interpretation, and these two 
couplings should please everyone in- 
terested in modern piano. EC. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
Runnin’ Wild/Moon Glow 
(HMV JO229) 
1 Know That You Know/! Cried For 
You 
(HMV JO231) 


First three titles are by the Quartet, 
dating: from 1937, 1936, and 1938 re- 
spectively. The last side is by the 
Quintet, and was cut in 1938. The first 
coupling features Goodman, Wilson, 
Hampton and Krupa; | Know That 
You Know has Goodman, Wilson, 
Hampton (over from vibraphone to 
drums) and John Kirby. This last per- 
sonnel is repeated on | Cried For You, 
except that Buddy Schutz is introduced 
on drums, and Hampton returns to 
vibraphone. 

The playing is impeccable on all 
these, with brilliant solos from Good- 
man, Wilson and Hampton on every 
side. Also noteworthy are Krupa’s 
beautiful. brush patterns on Runnin’ 
Wild, and the Kirby bass and Hampton 
drums on I Know That You Know. 


GLEN GREY CASA LOMA 
ORCHESTRA 
1 May Be Wrong (828) 

STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Gambler’s Blues (70315) 
(Brunswick 04902) 

Both these much delayed and rather 
surprising: issues were originally on 


twelve-inch, and have been dubbed to 
the standard ten-inch size, apparently 
without cutting. The Casa Loma side 
dates from 1937, and apart from his- 
torical interest and a certain nostalgia 
of the swing era, has little to offer. 
The arrangement is not very inspired 
and hardly up to the best Casa Loma 
tradition. A fair vocal by Pee Wee 
Hunt and some well-phrased section 
work are the high svots of an other- 
wise dull side. 

I suppose the Kenton fans will like 
to hear how this band sounded in its 
original form in 1942. Anyway, it 
bears a marked resemblance to the 
Woody Herman band of the period and 
has little of the brassiness or pro- 
gressive effects of the subsequent Ken- 
ton aggregations. The tune is just 


ERROL GARNER 


another way of spelling St. James 
Infirmary. All the same, this is easily 
the best of the two sides Poa: 


ARMAND HUG 
Dixie Jam Session/Huggin’ The Keys 
(Capitol 13736) 


The first side is good old Dixieland 
played by Hug at the piano with 
George Girard, trumpet; Santo Pecora, 
trombone; Bujie Centobie, clarinet; 
John Senac, bass; and Fred King, 
drums. 

The tune they go to work on is 
Build A Stairway To Paradise, and 
clarinet, trombone, trumpet and piano 
all have featured solos. The trumpet 
incidentally, sounds so very much like 
our Freddy Randall as to be remark- 
able. 

The backing is a free, swinging piano 
solo from Armand Hug. I like his 
playing very much indeed. He has a 
leaning towards Joe Sullivan, with a 
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touch of. Hines thrown in for good 
measure, but despite the influences the 
style is his own. He is accompanied 
by a drummer, who plays too loudly, 
and has been badly. recorded. S.T. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON AND HIS 
GOSPEL SINGERS 
Give Me Old Time Religion/Where 
Shall 1 Be 
(Vocalion V1013) 

Two excellent examples of Negro 
religious singing, full of impelling 
rhythm and feeling. Paced by a fine 
guitar, which solos on the second side, 
the mixed male and female voices 
blend and solo with tremendous effect. 
The spontaneity of the performance 
has survived the recording process to 
a marked degree, and both sides must 
rank as amongst the very best of their 
type available. TE. 


KID ORY CREOLE BAND 
Muskrat Ramble (3755)/High Society 
(3754) 

(Vocalion V1012) 


These two. most welcome Ory sides 
are a further coupling from the Ameri- 
can Decca album “New _ Orleans 
Revival,” and were recorded in March, 
1945. Both sides have the bite and 
drive that you would expect from this 
band which, at that time, was just 
climbing to its second innings of fame 
in Los Angeles. 

Ory’s own Muskrat Ramble is played 
at a swinging tempo, with Mutt Carey's 
trumpet setting a driving lead and Joe 
Darensbourg’s clarinet creating excit- 
ing patterns behind in true New 
Orleans tradition. Darensbourg’s solo 
passage is also excellent and his plav- 
ing fits perfectly into the style cf this 
group, though he had only just re- 
placed Omer Simeon at the time. This 
band has a wonderful sound to it, 
sparked by Ory’s growling trombone 
and an_ excellent rhythm section. 
Though there is a certain roughness to 
the performance, it does not detract 
from the over-ail quality one jot 

The lively version of High Society on 
the reverse is just as good, and cap- 
tures all the atmosphere and exrte- 
ment of a New Orleans street varade. 
Once again Mutt Carey’s trumpet play- 
ing is excellent, and Darensbourg does 
quite well by the traditional clarinet 
chorus. Altogether a most worthy 
issue and one that all jazz lovers will 
want to have. 


MELODY MAKER ALL-STARS 
Uo The Poll/Leap Year 
(Esquire 10-215) 


These two sides are perhaps the first 
really successful “All-Star” recordings 
to be made in this country. They were 
issued by Esquire at the end of March, 
and I. should imagine that most 
modernist readers will have heard 
them by now. To the few that haven’t, 
I have no hesitation in recommending 
them strongly as excellent examples of 
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what the much-maligned British 
modern jazzman can do. 

Poll is a 12-bar, and goes at medium 
tempo; solos are taken by Johnny 
Dankworth, Vic Feldman, Ivor Mair- 
ants, Keith Christie and Joe Mudéel 
Keith adapts his style to the modecn 
idiom with conspicuous success ; 
Messrs. Dankworth, Feldman and 
Mairants are excellent, but Joe Mudéel 
sounds as though he was having an 
off-day when the recording was made. 

The faster Leap Year, based on the 
chords of Strike Up The Band, opens 
with a “to you-to me” business be- 
tween vibes and guitar in unison, and 
the rest of the front line; one of many 
nice ideas conceived for the session by 
arranger Dankworth, and—like all the 
others-—skilfully executed. 

Solos follow from Ronnie Scott, 
Ralph Sharon, Vic Ash, Jimmy Deuchar 
and Jack Parnell. Ronnie and Vic 
(who solos on clarinet, playing alto in 
the ensembies) are relaxed and fluent, 
Ralph is pleasant enough and Jack 
adequate. It is Jimmy  Deuchar, 
though, who steals the side—and in 
fact the whole session—with 36 ex- 
quisite bars of some of the finest 
modern trumpet-playing yet put on 
record over here. He plays with drive 
and fluency, maintaining a_ logical 
seuence of ideas in his phrasing, and 
creating something which blends 
originality with melodic beauty. 

It is difficult to give an appraisal of 
the rhythm section’s contributions on 
these sides, for the simple reason that 
for the most part they are practically 
inaudible. All-in-all, though, these are 
two sides which we in Britain can be 
proud of—despite the fact that many 
overseas listeners are going to be mys- 
tified as to the reason for the Dixie- 


land ending to Leap Year! P.W. 
JAMES MOODY QUINTET-LARS 
GULLIN 


Moody’s Bounce/Two Fathers 
(Esquire 10-212) 


Despite the wording on the label 
which says “James Moody, Lars Gullin, 
tenor saxes,” I’m quite prepared to go 
out on a limb and say that Gullin is on 
baritone as usual in Moody’s Bounce. 
It’s a pretty strong limb, too, because 
I believe several other jazz writers, not 
to mention the proprietor of the record 
company concerned, are out there al- 
ready. Move over, fellas! 


Moody's Bounce is a twelve-bar, and 
opens with a pleasant unison theme 
from Moody and Gullin. Moody takes 
the first two choruses, and is rather 
less rambling than usual. Gullin fol- 
lows with a solo notable for its rhyth- 
mic subtlety as much as for its phras- 
ing, and from then until the final unison 
it’s a case of ‘four bars for you, four 
for me’—which gives neither soloist 
any chance to develop a line of thought 
far enough. 

Two Fathers started out in life in 
1924 as Lady Be Good, and in this 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


early 1951 version only the chords re- 
main. Father Gullin (really on tenor 
this time) succeeds largely because he 
never tries to overreach himself for 
the sake of effect; he has a pleasing 
tone and some nice ideas which are 
cleanly played. Moody is rather more 
ambitious here than on the reverse, 
and apart from a couple of unpleasant 
squeaks he acquits himself quite well. 


P.W. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (piano solos) 
The Crave/Buddy Bolden’s Blues 
(Vogue V2067) 


Honky Tonk Music/Winin’ Boy Blues 
Creepy Feeling/Finger Buster 
(Jazz Man British JMB 11 & 12) 


With his LEVEE SERENADERS 
Midnight Mama/Mr. Jelly Lord 
(Vocalion 1010) 


This would seem to be Morton month, 
with eight titles for you to choose 
from, none of which have been issued 
here before. 


TAMPA RED 
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You will know what to expect from 
the piano sides. They are all full of 
dainty swing and delayed accents, 
which Jelly employed to such effect. 
The sides on Vogue were recorded in 
December, 1939, for an album entitled 
“New Orleans Memories,” and they are 
gems of their kind. 

The sides on Jazz Man were recorded 
in Washington in May, 1939, and are 
perhaps not quite so successful. The 
version of Winin’ Boy is extremely 
nostalgic, whilst its backing is so 
“honky-tonk” as to almost sound un- 
like Morton. I like these sides better 
than the other two, although Finger 
Buster is as near as Jelly ever came 
to showing off that he did have piano 
technique. 

The band sides are very fine. Frances 
Hereford sings on both sides, but 
otherwise the rest of the band are un- 
known. 

Midnight Mama, a fine Morton 
original, gets very typical treatment, 
with scored passages, but with plenty 
of room for -solos and breaks. The 
reverse is not quite so good, but Miss 
Hereford sings with conviction, and 
the last chorus goes with a great 
swing. S.T. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None Of 
This Jellyroll/Dark Night Blues 


(Parlophone R3525) 

Although these are perhaps the most 
successful sides that Randall has made 
for Parlophone, I should very much 
like to know what happens to his 
rhythm section at these sessions. Is it 
the recording, or do they really play as 
badly as this? The rhythm on Jdelly- 
roll is just not there at all, and what 
little drums can be heard are lumpy 
and spiritless. 

Maestro Randall plays wonderfully 
well, particularly on original 
blues. His muted trumpet sounds hot, 
and although he parades his technique, 
he never falls into bad taste. This is 
a good side. 

The backing has some good trom- 
bone, and a fair enough vocal by 
Freddy, but the best thing about it, is 
the last chorus which is played with 


real spirit. Sy. 
TAMPA RED 
Since Baby’s Been Gone/Pretty Baby 
Blues 


(HMV JO301) 

Although I surmise that these are 
from Tampa Red’s more modern Offer- 
ings. it is a fine thing tp see that 
HMV have got around to issuing any- 
thing of his at all. There are a great 
number of recordings he made for 
Bluebird that they can choose from. 
and I hone this is but a forerunner of 
more to come. 

Both these are made with the ac- 
comvaniment of piano, bass, and I 
think, another guitar. Hudson Whit- 
taker, to give him his right name, sings 
and plays guitar delightfully, but he is 
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joined by another voice, which I could 
have done without. 

s.nce Baby’s Been Gone, sung against 
a rhumba rhythm, goes with a fine 
swing, with Tampa taking to his kazoo 
for a chorus. i 


RONNIE SCOTT- KENNY GRAHAM 
Fast/Not So Fast 
(Esquire 10-211) 


Even the most fervent admirers of 
Ronnie and Kenny will be hard put to 
it to find anything to enthuse about in 
Fast; both soloists sound incredibly un- 
relaxed and unhappy about the whole 
thing. Not So Fast is a little better, 
though not much. The theme—by up- 
and-coming Ralph Dollimore—is the 
only saving grace about the side. 


KING OF THE MUGGERS! 


provisatioris by the right-Hand. Poés- 
ibly, the unhurried style of Montana 
Taylor is the more attractive, but Nel- 
son demonstrates greater brilliancy 
in his treble work. TG. 


WEDDING CEREMONY OF SISTER 
ROSETA THARPE AND RUSSELL 
MORRISON (Pts. 1 & 2) 
(Vocalion V1014) 


Apart from a few reedy organ notes 
of the Wedding March, there is no 
music on either side of this record. 
Possibly, as an interesting example of 
variance on the ‘standard wedding 
ceremony, it merits a place in the 
archives, and perhaps collectors will 
eagerly search for it in 1977, provided 


we haven’t all been blown to Kingdom- 
come by then, but I cannot imagine 
many of the current fraternity putting 
it on their shelves. 


P.W. 


TRIXIE SMITH with FLETCHER 
HENDERSON’S ORCHESTRA 
The World’s Jazz Crazy And So Am I/ 
Railroad Blues 
(Jazz Collector L102) 


Railroad Blues, another variation of 
Alabama Bound, is chiefly notable for 
a fine cornet solo by Louis Armstrong. 

The 1925 Paramount recording is 
quite excellent for the period, and little 
has been lost in either the band’s play- 
ing, or Trixie Smith’s singing. 

Her singing is perhaps a little too 
refined for the down-to-earth blues 
addict, but her diction is fine, and the 
lyrics of her famous World Is Jazz 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
Pantin’ In The Panther Room/Old 
Grand Dad 
(HMV B10262) 


FATS WAXES INDIGNANT 


Panther Room makes a good swing 
——— vehicle for this little band. Fats gives 
his vocal chords a rest, and Sedric on 
tenor and Albert Casey on guitar get 
a chance to show their paces. 
The reverse has some fair trumpet, 
and the usual vocal by Waller. It is a 
dull tune and the record is only saved 


—WHAT! NO LYRICS? 


of rent party piano. Little is known of 
either of the performers, other than 
that they spent the greater part of 
their lives in unmerited obscurity. Both 
display an inherent mastery of the 


Ss Crazy are full of interest. I recommend boogie idiom, with perfectly played by some entertaining piano from the 2 
Pa | s this number to George Melly for his bass rhythm patterns and fluent im- one and only Fats. a” 2. 
attention. 
Pa } The little accompanying band in- 
- 2 cludes in addition to Louis: Charlie 
- Green on trombone; Buster Bailey, 


\ 


clarinet; Charlie Dixon, banjo; and 
Fletcher Henderson on piano. 


STATE STREET RAMBLERS 
Barrelhouse Stomp/Kentucky Blues 
(Jazz Collector L88) 


Two very typical sides from the 
Blythe - Bertrand Chicago school, 
featuring a swashbuckling rhythm 
section behind good soloists. 

Barrelhouse Stomp is much the 
better side, with interesting trumpet 
by Natty Dominique and some excel- 
lent alto from Darnell Howard. 

The reverse is rather let down by a 
gentleman named Alfred Bell, who 1 
cannot trace in the record books as 
having any Australian antecedents. He 
blows a kazoo; wickedly. 

Trombonist Roy Palmer lets his sense 
of humour get the better of him, but 
all-in-all these are good sides to have 
around and will fit nicely into one of 
those beer-laden, late-night record 
parties. S.T. 


MONTANA TAYLOR-ROMEO NELSON 

Indiana Avenue Stomp/Head Rag Hop a 

(Vocalion V1011) 

Both these sides were originally re- “AND THAT, ALY, IS WHERE DODDS GOT HIS CHORUS FOR = 
corded in 1929, and are fine examples GENNETT 5184....” © 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 
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RETORT SOLICITOUS 


T is somewhat difficult to know how 
to answer Steve Race’s wild and 
muscular complaint in the May issue 
without enraging him still more. Three 
years ago he was grumbling about our 
“unhappy, indirect speech”; this time. 
he gloomily prophesies “a master- 
piece of posh writing” in reply. How 
can we ever please him? 

Well, first of all we can say that 
nothing we wrote in the April issue 
was intended to convey that he was 
not to be trusted, that he took orders 
from Ulanov, or that his probity was 
in question. To infer any of those things 
seems to us to exaggerate desperately. 
The frequent appearance at one period 
of the name of Ulanov’s paper in a 
section of The Melody Maker led us to 
suppose that it was an influence. May 
we observe that there can hardly be a 
writer in the world, however clever, 
who has not been influenced by other 
writers or thinkers at one time or 
another? 


We are again accused, in his jolly 
fashion, of employing “Selective Mis- 
quotation” as a weapon. We know of 
no instance of this, intentional or 
accidental, and it is significant that no 
one else has squealed, so we must leave 
the verdict to our readers. But one 
minute we are accused of caddishly 
quoting without comment, the next we 
are accused of quoting with an 
“offensive and cruel heading.” To 
comment or not to comment? We are 
mean and evil, just no good. 


We cited the T.L.S. as an example of 
anonymous criticism, the first that 
came to mind, never claimed its 
“immunity.” There are hundreds of 
examples of columns simply headed 
“Comment.” or written under such 
pseudonyms as “Pendennis,” “Atticus.” 
“Janus.” or even “Mike.” What is un- 
ethical is that we criticise critics in 
ours. Is that so awful, in a magazine 
which, at least until recently, had been 
a predominantly amateur forum? Dog 
may eat musician, but dog may not eat 
dog? Oh, then just recall the way 
Dizzy’s view of Bechet’s music was 
printed in The Melody Maker recently! 


When this column began six years 
ago (in Pickup) we could not foresee 
its longevity, but we wanted a change, 
and complete freedom of expression 
and subject; we wanted to disassociate 
ourselves from any cults or critical 
coteries; we wanted to nresent. besides 
our own, the views of some of those 
strange people who were and are dis- 


interested in personal publicity. We 
¢aought anonymity would give the 
column a desirable air of impartiality 
and detachment. It didn’t occur to us 
that Sixth Form prefects would regard 
this as cowardly, especially since we 
wrote the same way in the first person. 
Anyway, criticism of any kind is either 
right or wrong, anonymous or not, and 
the Editors have never withheld the 
right to reply to any views expressed 
by us. 


Next... 

All right then, twelve records are 
not enough to judge a musician by 
today. They used to be. They had to 
be. 


Did we misread the modern gospel, 
or has it been altered? We thought it 
held that jazz prior to bop was Uncle 
Tom. By the same token we thought 
that dance forms of the American 
Negro prior to 1940, as shown so wittily 
by Dunham, must be regarded as 
Uncle Tom. Hence we were surprised 
that The Triumvirate did not express 
disapproval. Who's guilty of distortion? 


Our “Ulanophobia” (Steve’s creation) 
stems simply from a dislike of Barry’s 
views. We entirely agree that a man’s 
music should not be judged by the 
colour of his skin, but we are suspici- 
ous of the Crow Jim, pro-Grey move- 
ment, extremely suspicious. 

About Borneman and “L’Ag’Ya”: 
we didn’t think our heading offensive 


We 


or cruel, but are sorry if it hurt. If you 
state that something is the best in the 
world, you rather imply that you have 
seen everything else of its kind. Has 
Borneman, for instance, seen current 
ballet behind the Iron Curtain Thhe 
Russians are reckoned good at it), in 
Yugoslavia, in Australia? Now we 
fully share Ernest’s great admiration 
for John Pratt’s work, but London has 
become almost the ballet centre of the 
world, and during the past year or so 
we have seen pretty well every ballet 
company that has played there, and on 
more than one occasion. Standards 
differ, of course, but we have seen 
work by James Bailey, Osbert Lancas- 
ter, William Chappell, Oliver Messel, 
Norman Adams, John Craxton, Edward 
Burra, Andre Delfau, Christian Berard, 
Loudon Sainthill, John Piver and Isabel 
Lambert which was pretty damned 
good, and we felt that Borneman’s 
statement was a little too sweeping. 
(Outside of ballet, but close, how about 
Sophie Fedorovitch’s settings and cos- 
tumes for “A Winter’s Tale’). 

After such an excellent lunch as the 
Editors provided last month, we are 
sure the Other Side of the Picture will 
be viewed with great Politeness—and 
perhaps Lightly—that is, of course, 
until we get hungry again. 
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INTERESTING HEADLINES, 
WITHOUT COMMENT 


“nothing less than the definitive text 

on the history of jazz in America.” 
To review of Barry Ulanov’s 
“History of Jazz In America,” 
by Bill Coss in The Metro- 
nome. 

“an achievement in irrelevance.” 

To review of Barry Ulanov’s 
“History of Jazz in America,” 
by Harold Grut. in, The 
Melody Maker. 

“The finer points of a cow are all! 
very well, but—‘We want one that fills 
the bucket’.” 

The British Farmer, April 
30th, 1952. 
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PROBABLE RUNNERS 
CUT OUT AND PASTE IN YOUR HAT 


GENE AMMONS 
Charmaine 
Undecided 
Because of Rain 
Until the Real Thing Comes A'ong (Prestige 921) 
JOHN LEE 

Alabama Boogie 
Down at the Depot 
JOHN LEE BOOKER 
Ground Hog Blues 
Louise (Chess 1482) 
JOHN LEE COOKER 
Moaning Blues 
Stomp Boogie 


(Prestige 916) 


(Federal 12054) 


(King 4504) 
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JOHN LEE HOOKER 
How Can You Do It? 
I’m in the Mood 
BENNY GREEN 
Whirl-a-Licks 

Bennie’s Pennies 
HELEN HUMES 
Laziest Gal In Town 
Hey, Hey, Baby 
Airplane Blues 
Helen’’s Advice 

You Played on My Piano 
I Hear a Rhapsody 
JOHNNY HODGES 
A Pound of Blues 


(Modern 835) 


(Prestige 908) 


(Modern 846) 
(Discovery 535) 
(Decca 48282) 


Sideways (Mercury 8961) 

Globetrotter 

You Blew Out the Flame in My Heart 
(Mercury 8958) 

JOE TURNER 


Life is Like a Card Game 

When the Rooster Crows (Fidelity 3000) 

I Love Ya, I Love Ya 

Richmond Blues (BETTY HALL JONES) 
(Dootone 305) 


(Atlantic 960) 
(Chess 1480) 


Sweet Sixte2n 
(il Never Stop Loving You 
MUDDY WATERS 
Still a Fool 
HOWLIN’ WOLF 
The Wolf Is At Your Door 
Howlin’ Wolf Boogie 
How Many More Years 
Moaning’ At Midnight 
WILLARD McDANIEL 
Ciri-Biri-Bin Boogie 
Blues For Mimi 
Blues On the Delta 
3 a.m. Boogie. 
BIG BILL BROONZY 
Willie Mae Blues 
Hollerin’ the Blues 
PETE JOHNSON 
Hard Luck, Women and Strife 
Anticipating Blues (Dootone 302) 
PETE JOHNSON AND JOE TURNER 
Roll ’Em Boys 
Kansas City Blues (R.P.M. 331) 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 
Sonny Boy’s Christmas Blues 
Pontiac Blues (Trumpet 125) 
Come On Back Home 
Stop Crying (Trumpet 140) 
SONNY THOMPSON 
Mellow Blues, 1 & 2 (King 4488) 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG & ELLA FITZGERALD 
Necessary Evil 
Oops (Decca 27901) 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG & 

VELMA MIDDLETON 
Big Butter and Egg Man 
You're the Apple of My Eye (Decca 27931) 
JOHNNY OTIS (with BEN WEBSTER) 
Oopy Doo and Stardust (Mercury 8263) 
CHARLIE HARDING 
Moonrise Blues 
Train Porter Blues (Decca 48273) 
CLARENCE PALMER & The JIVE BOMBERS 


Brown Boy 
Pee Wee’s Boogie (Citation 1161) 
(Citation 1160) 


(Chess 1497) 
(Chess 1479) 


(Speciality 424) 
(Speciality 415) 


(Mercury 8261) 


Po’k Chop Boogie 

It’s Spring Again 
ARNETT COBB 
Charmaine 

I’m In the Mood for Love 
HORACE HENDERSON 
Hot Walk and Lido Walk (Decca 48275) 
Cold Heart 

I Can't Help It (Decca 48255) 
DOLORES GRAY (acc. SY OLIVER) 

I've Got a Feelin’ You're Foolin’ 

Did Anyone Call? (Decca 27942) 
FLOYD SMITH 
Gloomy Evening 
Floydynasty 
WYNONIE HARRIS 
Lovin’ Machine 


(Columbia 6851) 


(Decca 48257) 


Luscious Woman (King 4485) 
My Playful Baby’s Gone 
Here Comes the Night (King 4507) 


T-BONE WALKER 

Cold, Cold Feeling 

News For My Baby (Imperial 5171) 
PEARL BAILEY (acc. DON REDMAN) 
Nothing 

8th Street Association (Cora! 60638) 
I Heard 

Birth of the Blues (Coral 60645) 
JIMMY RUSHING 

I'm So Lonely 
Hi-Ho-Sylvester 

TYREE GLENN 

Little White Cloud That Cried 
Tell Me Why (Royal Roost 543) 
LIONEL HAMPTON 

Love You Like Mad 

Oh, Rock (M.G.M. 11176) 
TINY GRIME’S ROCKING HIGHLANDERS 
Rockin’ the Blues Away 

Solitude (United 109) 


(King 4502) 


JOHNNY HODGES 


ACE HARRIS 

Sentimental Tears 

Two Wrongs Never Make a Right (Coral 60666) 
TAB SMITH 

Moon Dream 

Echo Blues 

Slow 

Easy To Love 

Because of You 

Dee Jay Special 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Trust In Me 

Wishin’ (Decca 28056) 


Sin 
So To Sleep Again (Decca 27853) 
(Fidelity 3004) 


(Atlantic 961) 
(Chess 1501) 
(United 104) 


BUMBLE BEE SLIM 


Groove Station (King 4499) 


ERSKINE HAWKINS 
Steel Guitar Rag 
Remember My Love 
HELEN HUMES 
I Ain’t In the Mood 
Living My Life My Way 
— 141— 
ONE-LEGGED PELICAN 


How soon and how cruelly dashed 
were our happy hopes regarding Peli- 
can Jazz! We read that Good Lewis 
had made Pelican Jumo for American 
Decca, and we pictured a great snow- 
ball of new and exciting jazz beginning 
to roll. Then, alas, we received a Peli- 
can Book by Rex Harris entitled “Jazz.’ 

Whether or not you like it will de- 
pend upon what you mean by jazz. We 
don’t like it. We think the apyroach 
is old-fashioned, the viewpoint lop- 
sided. 


(King 4514) 


(Modern 851) 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


There are chapters on “The Roots of 
Jazz” (with map of parts of Africa 
and the Americas), ‘The Slave 
Code” and “The formation of 
Classic Jazz.” There’ is_ also, 
at the back, a_ glorious chart 
“illustrating origins and developments 
of Jazz.” We have always found it im- 
possible to appreciate charts like this 
while sober. We used to detach them 
for the children to colour with their 
crayons, until the older one took alarm 
at the amount of incest and illegitimacy 
revealed in the family tree of jazz. But 
this chart is a killer, and intoxicating 
in its own right. 


So far as we can make out, the 
Classic Jazz of New Orleans met 
European Orthodoxy by Arrangement 
with Social Influences and promptly 
gave birth to Henderson and Ellington, 
who were impregnated by carefree 
Kansas City Moten and gave birth to 
Swing, Basie, Goodman, Shaw and 
Dorsey, one of whom was seduced by 
Sweet Miller with the result that that 
glamour puss, Progressive, was born. 
Bop is evidently a regular bastard, 
acknowledged by none of these wild 
forces, for it sits alone in a little box 
unconnected with anyone else. “That 
sure makes you feel pretty darn sorry 
for bop for once, don’t it, man?’* 

What Rex really offers is the “tradi- 
tional” or, as we prefer to call it, the’ 
Dixieland view of jazz, as developed 
during and since the last war. That it 
is a lame and dying duck is beside the 
point. The movement has clearly 
reached and passed its commercial 
peak. But holding this view explains 
why he makes statements like the fol- 
lowing: 

“Hines and his followers have sacri- 
ficed the jazz for the sake of ornament 
generally speaking.” (p. 140). 

‘Listening to Benny Carter is listen- 
ing to a demonstration of beauty; it is 
self-conscious, never completely re- 
laxed; and it never imparts that sense 
of urgency which is an essential to 
jazz performance.” (p. 157). 

“The tenor-saxophonist Coleman 
Hawkins possessed great powers of im- 
provisation which, had they been 
canalized into a different medium of 
expression, e.g., the clarinet, might well 
have secured him a permanent place in 
jazz.” (p. 158). 

“Undoubtedly Chick Webb could 
have been a fine jazz drummer; .:. .” 
(p. 167). 

“Basie, good and bad, can be heard 
on the same record, Blue and Senti- 
mental/Doggin’ Around (Brunswick 
02644); the former title contains some 
pleasant, if not exciting, music of a 
dreamy kind, whilst the reverse is the 
riff ad nauseam.” (p. 168). 

“London is now the centre of jazz 
in Europe and its rise to the position 


* Toothless Joe Robinson, in con- 
versation with the “reviewer,” Beale 
Street, Memphis, April, 1952. 
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BESSIE SMITH 


can be attributed to one man—pianist 
GEORGE WEBB (born 1917).” (p. 200). 


Such opinions are familiar, for they 
have been fashionable during the past 
few years, but they rest uneasily along- 
side this statement in the foreword:— 

“The vital and essential crux of the 
whole question is whether they (jazz 
musicians) express themselves in their 
music because they have something 
which they must express.” 

That is all very well, and we will 
assume that all the little amateurs of 
the “Renaissance” are busting to ex- 
press themselves, but what they have 
to express and how they do it should 
also be regarded as “vital and essen- 
tial.” 

One opinion in the book really in- 
trigues us: “Ma Rainey, Bessie Smith 
and all the others were influenced 
by jazz, but they did not influence the 
course of jazz.” 

How do you feel about that? 


Russell Quay's Second Exhibition 
At The AIA Gallery 


Reviewed by GEORGE MELLY 


QUAY ’S second show is a 

distinct improvement on his first. 
A cautious and rather boring state- 
ment perhaps, but, in the assessment 
of the arts, caution is necessary, and 
the awareness of a tendency towards 
self-hypnotism indispensable. There- 
fore, however reminiscent of a head- 
master’s report, I must let my opening 
sentence stand. 


At Mr. Quay’s first show one was 
aware of being in the presence of a 
genuine artist, but of an artist too 
directly under the spell of others and 
intrigued by formulae to realize his 
potentialities. Both these faults are 
still in evidence, but the formulae are 
far less consistently applied, while the 
influences (Klee, Dubuffett) are at 
least in the process of digestion, if not 
wholly absorbed. 


DEPTH 

The most important quality he has 
developed is a feeling for depth. I do 
not mean visual depth. Like a great 
many modern painters, Mr. Quay re- 
jects perspective in favour of an 
acknowledgement of the two dimen- 
sions of the surface on which he works, 
but, whereas before, the images re- 
mained an arrangement of lines and 
colours related to an idea, the ideas 
are now beginning to clothe themselves 
in lines and colours and _ become 


images. Furthermore, his colour is 
widening in range and ignoring ‘taste’ 
in favour of intuition, while his line is 
sacrificing its rather brash assurance 
in the search for probity. 


JAZZ SUBJECTS 


In these pages it is, of course, the 
fact that Mr. Quay frequently paints 
jazz subjects that qualifies him for 
assessment, and, although much of his 
best recent work depicts fish, birds 
and astrological symbols, I shall limit 
myself here to mention of his jazz 
pictures. Of these “Blues Singer’ is 
the most successful, a beautiful pic- 
ture, sensitive, and genuinely experi- 
enced and transmitted. For the rest 
“Pearl Bailey” is very witty, a visual 
“jump blues” with its tongue lodged 
decoratively in its cheek; the “O.D.J.B.” 
is good too, but the two British re- 
vivalist bands are less satisfactory. 
The cynic might argue not without a 
certain justice. 


I look forward with anticipation to 
Mr. Quay’s next show, and would 
press (with no commission) the pur- 
chase of these reasonably priced works 
by some of our jazz enthusiasts to 
hang over their expensive three-speed 
record players. The eye and the ear 
should, after all, be co-partners in the 
enjoyment of life. 


Telephone: PRimrose 6725 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Over 10,000 records to choose from 


Collectors looking for the best in recorded jazz are invited to call at 
the newly designed and fully equipped showrooms of 


The London Jazz Club Record Shop 


We will buy or exchange your unwanted jazz and swing discs. Send lists to :— 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


RECORD SHOP 


(National Radio Service & T.V. Co.) 


82, High Street, St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 
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PERIPATETICS 
F.J.0. 3rd Annual Jazz Band Ball, 

* Empress Hall, Wednesday, 30th 
April. 

With unerring good judgment, the 
N.F.J.O. used only four bands on this 
date. A novel arrangement (for the 
Hall) of tables gave a more intimate 
atmosphere than previously, and good 
amplification was laid on. Result was 
a good time for all—both listeners and 
dancers. Band of the evening was 
the Christie Brothers Stompers who, 
in addition to their normal stint, played 
superbly to illustrate Rex Harris’s 
“Memorial To King Oliver.” Dickie 
Hawdon on trumpet was particularly 
outstanding. 

Lyttelton, the Crane River and Ran- 
dall played excellent sessions. Incident- 
ally, why is it that Freddy and his 
boys always receive some _ booing 
whenever they play at any major jazz 
function? Norman Cave, a most in- 
teresting trombonist who, while 
slightly unorthodox by “mouldy figge” 
standards, is as sincere a jazzman as 
any, tells me that the band are be- 
wildered and hurt by these incidents. 
I shall be happy to see an end to this 
stupid partisanship and boorishness— 
remember, no one style has a right to 
call itself the only jazz. 

Acton Town Hall, Sunday, 4th May. 

An interesting contrast to the inam- 
moth concerts. Only two _ hands--- 
Harry Gold and (of course!) the Crane 
River—in a pleasantly contrasted pvrc- 
gramme of standards. The acoustics 
were excellent, and I had an enjoyable 
evening. It is regrettable that this 
cert should be so poorly supported, as 
both bands played well. ifarry Gold 
has a real find in West Indian si~ger 
Jon Clark, who scored the major hit of 
the evening. 

U.J.L.F. Stomp, University of Loni.n 
Union, Wednesday, 7th May. 

In addition to the Cranes, this dance 
provided a guest attraction in the form 


of the new Ron Simpson’s Commo- 


dores. This band played an excellent 
session and made a noticeable hit with 
the students. Ron, who was formerly 
the vocalist-trombonist star of tne 
famous “Saints,” has only been liv'ng 
in London three months but in that 
short time has assembled a tand of 
experienced jazzmen whose diversified 
talents are quite remarkable. .’udging 
by this performance we shall be hear- 
ing a lot more more of them. I cer- 
tainly shall! 


By 


HAROLD PENDLETON 


A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


Photo) 


(Century Press 


NIGEL CARTER WITH THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS AT THE 
N.F.J.0. 3rd ANNUAL JAZZ BAND BAiL. 


Blue Book.... 

By now most of you will, I trust, 
possess a copy of this handy N.F.J.O. 
publication. In addition to a compre- 
hensive list of N.F.J.O. clubs compiled 
by James Asman, it incorporates a 
history of the N.F.J.O. written, not by 
Jimmy as the title page might lead you 
to believe, but by another member of 
the National Committee. This at last 
gives an answer to the critics of the 
much - maligned organisation, by re- 
counting the tremendous strides made 
under its auspices. 

As regards the list of clubs, there 
have been several changes in the 
London club world since the proofs 
were passed. 

RICHMOND RHYTHM CLUB is now 
the BARRELHOUSE CLUB which, in 
addition to the well-known Sunday 
lunch-time sessions, is now operating 


on Tuesday nights at the same prem- 
ises—the Station Hotel. The Galleon 
Band is no longer resident. Instead, 
the club is currently presenting a 
series of frontyank guest bands. Re- 
cent guests have been the Eric Silk 
and Charlie Galbraith bands and Ron 
Simpson’s Commodores. 


As Joe Daniels leaves the WOOD 
GREEN JAZZ CLUB to take up 
a summer resident job at  But- 
lin’s Camp, Ayreshire, club secretary 
Art Sanders is busy lining up a string 
of guest bands for his Sunday night 
sessions. 


Lastly, we have the CLUB DU FAU- 
BOURG which has opened recently. 
This club, which caters to French 
students, is now presenting Ron Simp- 
son’s Commodores every Thursday 
night. 
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“RRA. DEALERS HAVE THE KNOWLEDGE, THE 


INTEREST AND ALL THE RECORDS 


WRITE OR CALL :— 


ROLO RADIO, LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, SHOP, 42a, Thurloe Street, 
Leyton, E.10. 82, St. John’s Wood High St., N.W.8 Kensington, S.W.7. 
REGO RADIO, THE lie on” ERIC HEATH, 
62, Hare St., Woolwieh, S.E.18. 195, Tollcross Road, 230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Glasgow, E.1, Bournemouth, Hants. 
GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM 
Se, 79, Vicar Lane, Leeds 
172/4, Arkwright St., Streatham, S.W.16. 
Nottingham. ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


235 c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
COLLET’S MANCHESTER Croydon, Surrey. 


BOOKSHOP LTD., 


36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, MODERN MESSAGES, 
52, Charing Crosse Road, 9, Piccadilly-Arcade, 
HESSYS LTD., London, W.C.2. London, S.W.1. 
18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 
PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, MASTERCRAFT, 
VOGUE RECORD SHOP, 213, Bromiley Road, 4, Soho Street, 
100, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Catford, S.E.6. Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


x * 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET, S.E.18 WoOOlwich 3631 


JAZZ IS OUR LANGUAGE 
-COLLET’S THE NAME, 
MILES, MORTON AND GETZ 
THEYRE ALL IN OUR GAME. 


JAZZ RECORD DEPT. 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 


36, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 3. 


CALL AND COLLECT FROM COLLET’S COLLECTION 
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REVOLUTION ON THE THIRD. 
Dear Sirs, 

I have written to the B.B.C, to compli- 
ment them on the Jelly Roll Morton 
programmes. I suggested that more of a 
similar kind would be greatly appreciated. 

I feel that if every JAZZ JOURNAL 
reader wrote thanking the B.B.C. for this 
long-overdue recognition of jazz, the pro- 
gramme chiefs might be sufficiently impressed 
to give us more. 

I suggested a regular jazz hour on the 
Third Programme, and cannot see why, we 
cannot all help to produce this revolution. 
—J. R. HENDRY, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

* 


RALPH BENNETT SEVEN ACES. 


Dear Sirs, 

I am wondering if any JAZZ JOURNAL 
readers have any comments to offer con- 
cerning the Ralph Bennett Seven Aces sides 
on Melotone. 

The Ralph Bennett name itself seems to 
have been used only on Melotone (in the 
States); were all these sides issued on Per- 
fect, Banner, Oriole (Majestic Dance 
Orchestra, Bob Causer Cornelians, Chick 
Bullock Orchestra, etc.) under their correct 
name, with Ralph Bennett Seven Aces being 
merely a pseudonym covering the respective 
issues on Melotone? 

Some of the Bennett sides are credited to 
the Glen Gray outfit. Master 12269, being 
Sing, It's Good For You, Melotone 12491, 
might be Gray, as he certainly did cut 
Master 12271. 

Finally, can any indication be given as 
to the presence of Bunny Berigan on the 
following Ralph Bennett discs:— 
Extraordinary Gal (11638)/I’m Alone 


With The Crowd (11642) Me. 12354. 
Hello Gorgeous (11732)/My Yesterdays 
With You (11733) Me. 12362. 


I'm Yours For Tonight (12157)/Don’t Tell 
A Soul (12171) Me.12455. 
Love Me Tonight (12192)/You’re Blasé 
(12193) Me. 12456. 
Look What I’ve Got (13252), issued on 
Panachord 25524 as by Ralph Bennett is. 
presumably, a Dorsey Brothers item, the 
trumpet being Mannie Klein. It would be 
interesting to know whether any more 
Dorsey Brothers items were issued in this 
country on the Panachord label under the 
Bennett pseudonym. 
Away from record data, Congratulations 
on the excellent Jack Lesberg feature ‘n the 
April issue. This is really great stuff and 
I sincerely hope that in the future we may 
be seeing more writing and pictures along 
these lines. Viva the Mob Condon!— 
D. A. DYSON, 80, Ridge Read, Letchworth, 


Herts. 


ONE KIND OF MUSIC. 
Dear Sirs, 

Referring to Mr. D. F. Houlden’s letter 
in your March issue, let me say, I welcomed 
his reactions to my fleeting allusion to Jelly 
Roll Morton of December last. However, 
since I plan to expand my views on Jelly 
in the near future, I won’t go into them 
here, except to remark, I think Jelly has 
been over-rated at the expense of more 
deserving musicians. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Houlden raised one or 
two other points on which I would like to 
express myself, if only for the sake of 
clarifying the area within which our seeming 
disagreement would appear to fall. 

In the first place, while I would be the 
first to concede that my blues opponents 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


overstress their cases, I question that I 
may be charged with doing likewise. In 
the early 1900s, there were no jazz blues, 
as we know them today, and thus, if I did 
not write about ragtime when dealing with 
early jazz, I do not know what else I could 
write about. 

In the second place, I fail to perceive the 
distinction which Mr. Houlden seeks to draw 
between ragtime and jazz, for the fact is, 
the word “jazz,” like its successor term 


swing,’ was merely a newer label pasted 


upon an older product. As always, Sidney 
Bechet put it infinitely better than I, when 
he said: “In the old days, there was just 
one kind of music, and that was ragtime. 
Today, everybody is promoting some brand 
of his own, and that’s what makes it so 
confusing! "—KAY C. THOMPSON, Long 
Island, N.Y., U.S.A. 
N.F.J.O. 

Dear Sirs, 

I do not wish to prolong indefinitely dis- 
cussion about the N.F.J.O., in fact I thought 
I had made it clear that it was not its ideals 
but only certain of its methods that sur- 
prised me. Further, my letter was only 
written because someone, obviously a mem- 
ber of the N.F.J.O. inner-circles, saw fit to 
demonstrate the weaknesses of that organi- 
sation by an unforgivable attack upon a 
sincere jazz enthusiast. 

On record critics, I put the question and 
would be glad if Mr, Jackson could give 
me a straight answer. Are N.F.J.O. official 
reviewers, as Balance’ recommends, pre- 
pared to pay for their review copies ? 
Alternatively, are they prepared to write for 
the cause of jazz without being suprlied with 
free gramophone records? There are a 
host of approaches towards tht furthering 
of the jazz “ cause" other than record 
reviews. The reviewing, indeed, seems to 
have become something of a closed shop; 
pick up almost any publication dealing with 
the subject and the same names crop up, 
saying the same thing in a different way. 
(Though I regret that, on occasion, different 
things have been said about the same record 
by the same reviewer.) 

Mr. Jackson should get his facts straight 
on the GRAMOPHONE RECORD and its 
Editor. This magazine has been alive in its 
present form for a comparatively short 
period, and this being so, I still contend 
that some support might have been given 
by the N.F.J.O. to other publications more 
firmly established. I am quite sure that 
JAZZ JOURNAL would welcome any 
assistance forthcoming. So, too, would JAZZ 
MUSIC. Incidentally, I have never heard 
of Leonard Hibbs as a discographer; when 
he was active during the middle-'thirties, yea. 
a major force, the word was still in the 
process of being invented. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 


And since Mr. Jackson raises the point 
(although I fail utterly to fathom what this 
has to do with the matter under discussion) 
yes, Counterbalance did assist Bert and 
Stan Wilcox _financially—‘* COUNTER- 
BALANCE.” (Name and address supplied). 


FORM. 


Dear Sirs, 

Congratulations to Steve Race for his fine 
article on form in jazz music, Although I 
do not share Steve's taste for the music 
from Mintons, I must say he hit the jack- 
pot in this article, which in my opinion is 
one of the best you have ever published. 

A great deal could be said and written 
on this important subject, and I have my 
own views on the matter, as all people in- 
terested in music must have. 

I should be glad if Steve could be per- 
suaded to write further on this subject. We 
wouldn't all agree with his views, but it 
would at least be sensible, stimulating read- 
ing on a vital and important subject.—L. 
WRIGHT, Wimborne, Dorset. 
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SORRY TREND. 


Dear Sirs, 

It was a great pleasure to read Albert 
McCarthy’s article on Shirley Clay in the 
March issue. A really close study of a 
musician’s contribution to recorded jazz has 
become all too rare today; and that is 
strange, because no matter how enlightening 
the knowledge of a musician’s character and 
background may be, the music he records 
is our most vital link, in the end. (Especially 
to us in this insular Jand—we are now 
beginning to realise why Hitler’s visit was 
opposed in 1940—it might have caused un- 
employment amongst a_ British union’s- 
Officials.) 

Two McCarthy sources seem to infer that 
George Mitchell was not the  fellow- 
trumpeter of Shirley Clay, on Hines’ Victor 
records of 1929. In which case, it is amusing 
to reflect that many of those records have 
changed hands at high prices, through the 
magic word “ Mitchell ’’ being pasted on the 
label. Presumably those records will now 
be worth half-a-crown less, although their 
music won’t change. Such is the sorry trend 
of jazz collecting today. 

I was glad to see Clay’s solos on the 
Redmans getting a long-deserved mention. 
My nomination of “two very good open 
solos’ would rather have been How Ya 
Feelin’? and That Dallas Man—absolute 
gems, with that leisurely timing of notes, 
and elegant phrasing, vet swinging like mad. 
But with Sidney de Paris in the section, 
wouldn't it seem surprising that Clay should 
get all the solos? I’m thinking, in particu- 
lar. of the pronounced vibrato of the Hot 
And Anxious soloist—(Clay’s style being hot 
but far from anxious, so to speak.) 

In closing, thanks to Mac for the first 
sentence of his article—it deserves to have 
prompted some serious thought. But the 


ground is stony, these days, when so many 
would rather possess a narrow viewpoint 
than a varied collection of the best of each 
jazz form—-L. MALLOWS, South Wan- 
stead E.12. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word, 


ALBEMARLE JAZZBAND, 
Southall, ‘‘White Hart,’’ Wed- 
ar. Buses 105, 120, 83, 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Name of artist and titles of record count as two lines, 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. | 


Rate: 6d. per line. 

Panels: 3d. per word. Minimum §/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 
WANTED — British and 
Foreign Jazz Books & Maga- 
Large lots—must be 
cheap. Box 1001, Jazz Journal. 


Disposals 


W. K. FOALE, 6, Efford Road, Higher Mildred Bailey (continued) 
Compton, Plymouth. Lonesome Road/My Melancholy 


Baby 
Auction. Barrelhouse Music/ You 
Jazz and Personality. Lists. 


Know My Mind 
Books. 

R. MOORE, 92, Philipsburgh Avenue, ; 

tion. — 4, Earlham Street, Fairview, Dublin, Eire. 


Les Rois Du Jazz (Panassie) 
Douze Annees De Jazz (Panassie) 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. Fred Astaire. 
— I'm Putting All My 


Discographic (Panassie) 
Eges /We La Musique De Jazz (Panassie) 
Saw The Sea CoE N 5; Jazz Hot And Hybrid (Sargeant) 
Reprints of the CENTURY st. Like Taking Candy/Who Our Singing Country (Lomax) 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 


zines. 


ALL MOULDY FYGGES 
visit Potters Bar’s New River 
Stompers next Wednesday, 
7-10; Elmcourt, Mutton Lane, 
29 bus direct. Admission 1/6, 

CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
Every Friday 7.30 to 10.30 
p.m. George Webb’s Dixie- 
landers and Neva Raphaello. 
Stations: Bellingham, Becken- 
ham, Catford and Lower 
Sydenham. Buses: 47, 54, 69, 
75, 108, 149, 179 and 180. 

AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. of 
FREDDY RANDALL 
his Band. 

CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB 
—Every Friday; 8.00 p.m. 
Home of the Crane River 
Band. ‘‘White Hart Hotel’ 
Cranford, Mddx. Members 
2/-. Guests 3/. 

DELTA JAZZ CLUB—39, 
Gerrard St., W.1. Saturdays 
8-0 to 11-0; Sundays 7-30 to 
10-30. Featuring MIKE 
DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZ- 
MEN. THE CLUB WITH 
ATMOSPHERE! 

HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 
p.m., 124, Broad Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 

HAMPSTEAD CLUB for 
TWOBEAT. Sunday-Thursday. 
“Winter Garden,”’ Swiss 
Cottage. RAY WHITTAM’S 
JAZZBAND. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 


CoE N Jazz ’47 (Delaunay-Goffin) 
. Chisholm /Dig It CoE Jazz Cavalcade (Dexter) 
Love Of My Life/Me And The American Jazz Music (Hobson) 
Ghost CoE 5/6 Esasine Jazz Books—1944, 1945, 


Mildred Bailey. . J. NORMANTON, Riversdale, Middel- 
St. Louis Blues / Arkansas ton, likley, Yorks. 


DEPT., The Century Press P 
Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, Willow Tree / Honeysuckle hid Thomas Algiers Stompers. 
PaE N 5/6 L.P. 7 titles AM N 45/- 


London, W.1. Rose 


Wanteds 


Have you seen the N.F.J.O. 
BLUE BOOK yet? If not R. BIBB, 27, Eastbourne Stree‘, Walsall, W. K. FOALE, 6, Efford Road, Higher 
Staffs. Compton, Plymouth. 
Personality and Jazz, 


American, French, dubs, ete. E Many. Send lists. 


British and B. SWINBANKS, 21, 
many Clubs; jazz J Drive, South Shields. 


history of the N.F.J.O., etc. Vol. 1. Nos. 1, 2 & 3. Vol. 2 Jessie: Matthews. 


Illustrated. Price 1/-, from Nos. 1 & 9. Vein OF ped 
The National Trades. 


Garland Wilson. 
NFJ.0., 18. Timbercroft Anywhere—all letters answered. Any Any 
Lane, London, S.E.18. 
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obtained upon application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 


get your copy 
before supplies are exhausted. 
Listing of all Sunniside 
overseas Jazz 


Secretary, 


FOR 200 
Orleans—Blues Singers—Chicago. Many 
A BARGAIN in jazz read- U.S. _ labels. £40—will not separate—a 
bargain.—Bryant, 8, Granville Road, 


RECORDS—New WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.pm. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 


home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 


Harrogate. 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


PART-FURNISHED FLAT 
TO LET—Central London. 
Reasonable terms—al!l ameni- 
ties. Details and appointment 
to view—Box 1004, Jazz 
Journal. 

Delaunay’s HOT DISCO- 
GRAPHY for sale. 
1936/38 — various bindings. 
10/6. 12/6 and 15/6. Box 
1007. Jazz Journal. 


3 copies 


PHOTOS ffor Sale, Jazz 
Musicians & bands. Large 
selection, 3/- each. Too many 


to list. Send details of require- | 


ments. Box 1002, Jazz Journal. 


THE JAZZ JOURNAL ; 
bring 


classified columns 
RESULTS. Use them for Ex- 
changes, Buying, Selling, 
Bands, Records, etc., etc. 


Ali classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than th 


Large selection of Jazz. Blues, Boogie, 
Spirituals on American labels for sale. 
Many rarities—Langmead, 46, Rosslyn 
Park Road, Plymouth. 


L.P. JAZZ FOR SALE—all new. 
Johnny Wiggs’ New Orleans Band— 
Commodore—25 /-. George Zack—Party 
Piano — Commodore — 25/-. O.D.J.B. 
(Wild Bill, Eddie Edwards, etc.)\—Com- 
modore—25/-. Dixieland Jazz _ Battle 
(Pete Dailey/Phi! Napoleon) — Bruns- 
wick—15/6.—Box 1006, Jazz Journal. 


LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1064). 


_ WANTED.—Armstrong and tradi- 
tional jazz on L.P. recordings. Also few 
early 78 r.p.m. Armstrongs on Parlo- 
phone. Good prices paid.—Blick, 96, 
High Street, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 


_WANTED. — Music Hall, Musical 
Comedy Personality recordings. 
Reasonable condition and prices only.— 
Box 1007, Jazz Journal. 


For all your 
PRINTING 


Let us Quote 


Telephone 


As Printers of this Journal we can 


SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


MANN & CO. 
79, Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 


: MUSEUM 1472 


Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged, 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Mondays-Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Ox- 
ford St., London, W.1, 2 
“LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘‘Bear and Staff,’’ 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 

RIVERSIDE JAZZ 
SOCIETY — Meetings fort- 
nightly Thursdays, 7 p.m., 
Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Membership 2/-. 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE 
JAZZ BAND. Enquiries: 231, 
Liswerry Road, Newport, 
Mon. 

SOUTHALLEANS JAZZ- 
BAND, Sundays, 3 p.m. Ham- 
borough Tavern, Southall. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 

SUNDAY, 7 p.m., ‘‘Viaduct 
Inn,” anwell, W.7, 
LOCARNO JAZZBAND. 
1/6.  Trolleybuses 

7, 655. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
CLUB—~Meetings Sundays 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 
High Road, Wood Green. _ 

CLUB SECRETARIES—In- 
clude your Club’s activities in 
the above column, and enlarge 
your membership. 


e 10th of the month prior to publication. 
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“REALLY THE BLUES” by Mezz Mezzrow 


THE MOST OUTSPOKEN JAZZ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALL TIME. IF YOU HAVEN’T 
: READ IT—ASK YOUR NEIGHBOUR—HE HAS! IF YOU HAVEN’T HEARD ABOUT 
a4 IT—ASK YOUR NEIGHBOUR—HE HAS! 


“REALLY THE BLUES” by Mezzrow 


This is the story of jazz, of the low dives and saloons, of the 
~ ] musicians — Oliver, Armstrong, Bechet, Dodds, Bessie Smith, 
. Condon, Bix, Ladnier and a host of others. Of a white boy who 
wanted to be, and play like, a Negro and who, as a result, lived 


with and played with them all — helping to make jazz history. 


“REALLY THE BLUES” has met with a mixed reception—for some fans it is the greatest 
book yet for the others (who object to its tales of low dives, saloons, sex and drugs) it is, 


nevertheless, irresistible reading. 


“REALLY THE BLUES” by Mezzrow IS AGAIN AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 
from this shop at the remarkable price of 21/- or 21/9d. post free. This is the AMERICAN 
EDITION specially imported by this shop —- 388 pages with index and glossary of jazz 
terms and slang phrases. 


THIS IS JAZZ HISTORY AS SEEN BY ONE MAN WHO LIVED IT! 


GET YOUR COPY AT ONCE FROM :— 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


TEMple 2315 
The Jazz Store in the Heart of London 


4 
ica 
ae 
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RECORD SOCIETY 
28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


6/55d. JUNE ISSUES 


LAZY ADE’S LATE HOUR HOUNDS 


Tell The Boys You Saw Me .. e se A 103 


GEORGE MELLY (Blues Vocal) 


Jazzbo Brown From Memphis Town ee “= 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
(Piano Solos—Recorded 1924) 


Kansas City Stomp R 50 


Janz. 


FOUR MORTON SOLOS RECORDED IN 1939 


Honky Tonk Music JMB 11 
Winin’ Boy Blues... 
Finger Buster .. JMB 12 


Send S.A.E. and 2d. in stamps for complete catalogue of 
Tempo and Jazz Man British releases, listing full personnels 
and recording data. 


TRADITION JAZZ 


YOU’LL FIND AiLL THE RECORDS 
‘WORTH A _ SPIN’ AT 


HESS Y’S 


PLUS COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


L P Equipment Record Players 


Portable 


Television & Radio Gramophones 


\ 


and all accessories 


* 

ALWAYS SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
* 
HESSYs 
18-20, MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, I. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE 


LONNIE and CHRISTIE on 


Melodise 


Lonnie Johnson 
acc. Blind John Davis—piano 
Keep What You Got 


Blues In My Soul... 1221 
Blues For Everybody 

In Love Again ane 1186 
Solid Blues 

Rocks In My Bed... 1138 


Christie Brothers 


You Always Hurt The One You Love 


Down In Jungle Town 

Farewell To Storyville 1212 
Black Cat 

Salutation Stomp 

Creole Song 


Ambrose Campbell’s 
West African Rhythm Brothers 


Sing The Blues 


Our Creator 


Melodisc Records Ltd.. 48, Woburn Place, London, W.C.1. 


Le ondon: 
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